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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

T is an unpleasant duty to record the fact that the 
Treasury Department, under the present adminis- 
tration, is distinguishing itself by a certain wicked 
levity in the treatment of the civil service law. The 
Secretary, Mr. CARLISLE, voted for the PENDLETON 
act when it passed, and during his legislative career 
he manifested, if not an active interest in the promo- 
tion of civil service reform, at least no opposition to 
it. Whether he had no definite opinions on this sub- 
ject, or whether he has changed those he had, we do 
not know. At any rate, as we understand the case, 
he has fallen under influences which at present make 
him appear as the only avowed contemner of civil 

service reform in President CLEVELAND'S cabinet. 

When Secretary CARLISLE took office it was no- 
ticed with some surprise that he began his official 
career with an act of barefaced nepotism in appoint- 
ing his son, Mr. LoGAN CARLISLE, to an important 
position in his department. He thus set a thorough- 
ly bad example; and whatever reasons may have been 
given or may have existed, in defence of it, the un- 
fortunate transgression began at once to avenge it- 
self, as evil deeds are apt todo. Mr. LoGAN Car- 
LISLE, the son, as soon as he found himself armed 
with a certain power over appointments and re- 
movals, conceived in his immature brain the great 
idea that he had an important mission to discharge. 
It was to take care of the Democratic party in gen- 
eral, and of Southern Democrats in particular, in 
filling the offices, and to show that the government 
could be run upon the spoils and rotation principle 
just as well as with officers and employés of proved 
merit. 

Secretary CARLISLE, as a man of experience in po- 
litical life, ought to be aware of the fact that a son 
with a light head, with a crude ambition, and with an 
opportunity for attracting public notice, is among the 
dangers besetting the path of a public man one of the 
greatest. When such a light head even conceives 
itself charged with a mission, the case becomes espe- 
cially critical. If Mr. CARLISLE is not yet convinced 
of this solemn truth, he need only look at the bull-in- 
the-china-shop performances of his offspring and their 
effect. , Young LoGan began with a rapid suécession 
of removals and appointments in the non-classified 
part of the department service, which, if they had 
remained confined to places in the laboring force 
and the like, would have caused comparatively little 
commeut. But he loved to distinguish himself by 
choosing shining marks, and thus he raged among 
the chiefs of division-—important officers who, very 
unfortunately for the public interest, have not yet 
been brought under the shelter of the civil service 
rules. And among these he selected, with a sort of 
vaunting glee, as first preferences for removal the 
‘*indispensables,” as he sneeringly called them—those 
who by long experience and accumulated knowledge 
had made their services especially valuable. The 
young man, himself a novice in official life, wished 
to show how easily the experience and knowledge 
acquired by long service can be dispensed with. 
That the chiefs of the bureaus in which such reckless 
removals took place did not prevent them by em- 
phatic protests must not be taken as a sign of their 
being thought harmless. The bureau chiefs simply 
did not consider it safe to throw themselves in the 
way of the Secretary's son, who had the power of 
an indulgent father behind him. Only one of them, 
Mr. EcKELs, the Comptroller of the Currency, had 
the courage to resist the wanton vandalism of the 
removals in his bureau planned by young CARLISLE 
and acquiesced in by the Secretary. Mr. ECKELS ap- 
pealed to the President, presenting a peremptory pro- 
test against the arbitrary removals which threatened 
seriously to impair the efficiency of his office, and the 
President sustained him. 

Not content with having damaged the efficiency of 
the service to the best of his ability by removing as 
many as possible of the ablest and most experienced 
chiefs of division, to put party favorites into their 
places, young LOGAN CARLISLE proceeded to devote 
his genius also to the classified service. So far ithad 
been supposed that places covered by the civil ser- 
vice law were secure from arbitrary changes. But 
the ingenious youth found a way to ‘‘ beat the law” 
in that respect. There had been, according to an 


official report, during the first six months of Mr. 
HARRISON'S administration, in the classified service 
of the Treasury Department nineteen removals of 
clerks and six reductions in grade and pay. But 
during the first six months of young LoGaN Car- 
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LISLE’S control of the civil service of the Treasury 
Department there were no less than forty-one re- 
movals and fifty-eight reductions; and the persons so 
removed or reduced were almost all, if not exclu- 
sively, Republicans, and mostly men from Northern 
States, while those advanced in the places of the re- 
duced ones were almost all Democrats and men from 
the South. As to the reasons assigned for such 
changes, the case of Mr. GADDIS, a Treasury clerk who 
had been for years detailed for work with the Civil 
Service Commission, is a representative one. In July 
last Mr. GADDIS was suddenly recalled from his de- 
tail by an order from the Treasury Department. A 
few days later he was dismissed. As he had for a 
long time worked only under the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the commission was in every respect 
satisfied with him, the dismissal could not have been 
caused by any delinquency in official conduct. An 
inquiry addressed by the commission to the Treasury 
Department elicited only the answer that GADDIS had 
been dismissed ‘‘ for good and sufficient reason ”’—a 
term used when it is thought best that the true reasons 
should not be avowed. But further remonstrance 
on the part of the commission brought out from the 
department a letter signed by Secretary CARLISLE, 
in which, contrary to the understanding of the law 
hitherto universally prevailing, it is denied that it is 
a violation of the civil service law to remove a man 
from the classified service for political reasons, and 
in which the position is taken that, if there be a vio- 
lation of the law, the head of the respective depart- 
ment need not provide any remedy, but may leave 
the aggrieved party to find redress in the courts. 

We prefer to assume that this letter, which aims 
at a virtual subversion of the civil service law, and 
which in referring aggrieved parties to the courts 
substantially repeats Boss TWEED’s famous saying, 
‘“ What are you going to do about it?” was instigated 
by young LoGAN CARLISLE, and somewhat thought- 
lessly signed by the indulgent father. For if we had 
to believe that Secretary CARLISLE himself put forth 
such doctrines deliberately, upon mature considera- 
tion, we should have to class him among the danger- 
ous men who seek to emasculate the law with petti- 
fogging quirks and quibbles, and are utterly un- 
worthy of public trust. But if he has suffered him- 
self to be enticed by his son, it is certainly time that 
he should open his eyes to the distinction which has 
been achieved for him. At no time since the enact- 
ment of the civil service law has the ravaging of the 
important places in any department been nearly so 
wanton and so heedless of the efficiency of the ser- 
vice as in the Treasury under his administration. 
At no time has the classified service ever been so 
flagitiously invaded by political and sectional favor- 
itism and spoils politics. At no time has a member 
of the cabinet permitted his signature to sanction 
doctrines so utterly incompatible with the duty of an 
officer charged with an honest interpretation and a 
faithful enforcement of the law. And for all this 
the responsibility at last falls upon him. We warn 
him that every step he takes further to defend the 
things that have been done in his name will lead him 
only into deeper mire, and that a watchful public 
opinion will grow less lenient as he proceeds. Com- 
mon prudence would admonish him to look out for 
the time when one branch of Congress may again 
be in the hands of the cpposition, and when a keen 
search-light may be turned upon the antics of the 
giddy youth whom he has permitted to wield power 
under him. 

Meanwhile it is not improper to remind President 
CLEVELAND of the appeal of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, which might have suggested to him that 
there are things going on in the Treasury Depart- 
ment urgently calling for his personal attention. 


THE BETRAYAL OF TARIFF REFORM. 


A Group of Democratic Senators threaten to de- 
feat the tariff bill and to leave the McKINLEY act on 
the statute-book. The moderate measure that passed 
the House, and which twenty years ago would have 
been regarded as a very high protection bill, provided 
for a too radical reduction of rates of duty in the 
opinion of these Senators. They threatened to vote 
against it if it came into the Senate unchanged. They 
persuaded the subcommittee to which the bill was 
referred to change the free list, and to place coal, 
iron ore, and sugar on the dutiable list. Having ac- 
complished that much, they are still unsatisfied, and 
are doing their worst to defeat any attempt to make 
a reduction in tariff taxes. 

The protected interests are making a life-and-death 
struggle. They have never before so openly exhib- 
ited their enormous power over the legislative branch 
of the Federal government. When they went to 
Washington to dictate the various schedules of the 
McKinney bill they were simply giving directions 
to their duly elected agents, to mén who had been 
chosen for the purposes for which they were being 
used. They had frankly announced their attorney- 
ship for the protected manufacturers, and while de- 
cent self-respect might have led them to pretend to 
a little more independence than they betrayed, their 
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ostentatious and proclaimed obedience to the manu- 
facturers was not astonishing. But now the manu- 
facturers are dealing with the Senators of a party 
that for twenty years has promised to reform the tar- 
iff, and they are proving that their influence over 
those who should be their opponents is strong enough 
to enable them to endanger at least the consunima- 
tion of the tariff-reform victories of 1890 and 1892, 
in which the aggregate majorities against the party 
responsible for tle MCKINLEY act were 1,300,000 and 
1,800,000. There was never so powerful a political 
factor in this country, perhaps in any other country, 
as this combination of wealthy interests, whose riches 
have grown at the expense of the people through their 
business partnership with the government. 

The group of Democratic Senators who have suc- 
ceeded in almost entirely destroying the free list of 
the WILsoN bill are the agents of special interests. 
Their motives are infinitely meaner than those of 
the men who passed the MCKINLEY act. We can 
respect an honest protectionist who is suffering 
under the delusion that he can enrich two men 
by taking money from the pocket of one and trans- 
ferring it to the pocket of the other. But these Dem- 
ocratic Senators profess to disbelieve in this theory, 
and are simply seeking the pecuniary advantage of 
interests in which they or their constituents are con- 
cerned. They are trading in legislation for the mon- 
ey there is in it. They are log-rolling and dicker- 
ing, not for a principle, but that they or their con- 
stituents may be better off than the rest of the coun- 
try. It is charged that some of the Senators have 
used the information which they obtained in secrecy 
from the subcommittee to speculate on Wall Street; 
that the sugar trust maintained a lobby in Wash- 
ington, a lobby offering the tempting bait of speedy 
fortune. The country heard this accusation with- 
out astonishment. When men like GORMAN, PUGH, 
Mvurpuy, HILL, MCPHERSON, SMITH, and BRICE open- 
ly declare that they are in the Senate to guard the 
interests of makers of collars and cuffs, of railroads 
that transport coal and iron ore, of potters that have 
reduced wages at every increase of their bounty, 
why should it surprise any one to be told that Sen- 
ators buy and sell stocks on Wall Street, affecting 
the market by the knowledge they obtain of legisla- 
tion on which they were acting? And this is espe- 
cially true in view of the confession of Mr. McPHER- 
SON, that he does deal in stocks that are necessarily 
affected by Congressional legislation, while Mr. HILL 
comes to New York and consults with the counsel 
and other agents of industries that are still demand- 
ing higher duties than those provided for in the bill 
before the Senate. The demoralization of the Senate 
is so complete that Mr. WHITE saw no reason why 
he should not remain a member of the body after his 
confirmation as Justice of the Supreme Court, for the 
purpose of protecting the sugar-growing industry, in 
which he has a direct pecuniary interest. 

There was never such wholesale and overshiad- 
owing scandal in the United States Senate. There 
was never such a general belief throughout the coun- 
try that legislation is being sold to favored interests. 
The people who placed the Democratic party in pow- 
er because they thought that it was in favor of low- 
er tariff taxes are being betrayed. At the front of 
this conspiracy against his party aud the country 
is Senator HILL. He is not accused of seeking pe- 
cuniary gain; doubtless he has taken the leadership 
of the Democratic protectionists for the gratification 
of his political ambitions. He is now urging the 
party to declare that for twenty years it has been de- 
ceiving the country with promises of reform that it 
did not mean to fulfil. He is intent on defeating any 
tariff bill. He is determined to make it worth the 
while of all the protected interests of the country to 
favor his candidacy for the Presidency. With HIL 
in the White House and a protectionist Senate, the 
men whose agents now in the Senate Chamber are 
blocking the way of reform would control the re- 
sources of the country, and the people of the United 
States would be governed by the owners of mines 
and factories. 

If this conspiracy succeeds, and it is strong aud 
determined, the voters who have made Democratic 
triumphs possible have been basely deceived. Since 
1876 thousands of voters, the young men from tle 
colleges to whom the war is a tradition, and all who 
revolted against the economic doctrines of the Re- 
publican party, have been seeking to gain their ob- 
ject, and to wina victory for reform through the Dem- 
ocratic party. They have met with disappointment 
after disappointment. And now if it is shown 
that no relief can be obtained for the tax-ridden 
consumers through the Democratic party because 
of the overweening and unscrupulous ambition of 
one leader, and the greed of others, the loss of time 
and energy will be enormous. If the Democratic 
administration expires in 1896 with nothing accom- 
plished for tariff reform, twenty years of earnest ef- 
fort has been lost, almost a generation of voters has 
been wasted, a most stupendous blunder has been 
committed. The men who have allied themselves 
with the Democratic party in order that good might 
come of it have thrown away their opportunity, and 
































after GROVER CLEVELAND retires they must begin, 
what events may show should have been begun 
twenty years before, the slow process of building up 
anew party—a party not dominated by speculators 
and political tricksters, but a party meaning what it 
says, aud honest enough to keep its word in the 
hour of its victory. 


THE ELECTION CRIMES IN TROY. 

Tue honor of the whole State is involved in the election 
crimes of Troy. Those crimes were the culmination of the 
assaults upon the purity of the ballot-box that have been 
committed for years by the band of brigands who rule this 
State because they control the Democratic organization. 
The felonies of the Tammany leaders, heelers, and strikers 
stopped short of violence because they met with no resist- 
ance from citizens at the polls. When MCK Ane was opposed 
at Gravesend he resorted to assault and battery; and if it 
were necessary to the accomplishment of their purposes, the 
political thugs of this city would probably no more hesitate 
to resort to murder than the toughs of Troy did when Ros- 
ERT Ross and his brother stood in their way. 

The machine is responsible for this outbreak of crime, 
which shames the Empire State of the Union and its me- 
tropolis. It has been industriously and patiently organized 
for the gratification of the political ambition of an unworthy 
man and the looting of the people. From the point of view 
of those who mace it, it has been a stupendous success; 
from the point of view of decent men, it is a burning dis- 
grace. It gave to its most important leader the vote of New 
York for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. 
Auvother leader is in the United States Senate. Another is 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State. Another has made a 
fortune of huge proportions, and displays it with vulgar os- 
tentation. 

To most of the army of adventurers who follow these 
leaders the machine is an instrument for robbery. The 
bandits are after the money of the tax-payers. It is natural 
that McKane’s conviction should be followed by the revela- 
tion that his accounts with the town of-Gravesend need ex- 
planation to the sum of several hundred thousand dollars. 
The men who compose this machine have been growing rich 
on public plunder for a long time, and they obtain their op- 
portunities for robbery from just such violations of the elec- 
tion laws as those for which McKaneE and the convicted 
inspectors of this city are now in jail. 

The machiue is a criminal organization. At its head is 
Epwakp Murpuy, Jun., who disgraces the State in the 
Federal Senate. He is the man who is morally responsible 
for the crimes committed in Troy. He may not have in- 
spired the physical assaults of his heelers, but it cannot be 
denied that these are the direct and natural consequences of 
the political methods which he has devised and practised. 
What happened in Troy finds iis cause in his leadership. 
Fortunately this crime is made the more impressive by the 
fact that Troy is Senator Murpuy’s home. The criminals 
are his immediate followers. The crimes were committed 
in the interest of the candidate whom Murpuy insisted on 
making the Mayor of Troy. What happened in that city 
is likely to happen anywhere in the State so long as men 
like Murpuy continue to be the leaders of our political 
parties; but, having happened there, the moral is clear. 

An uprising of the people seems to have begun. If it had 
not. been for the convictions obtained in Brooklyn and New 
York, the good people of Troy might not have resisted Sen- 
ator Murpity’s schemes, and there would have been po mur- 





der as the result of repeating and false registration. Now 
that the work has begun, it should go bravely on. The 


crimes at Troy must be probed to the bottom. The men 
who are legally guilty must be found and punished. If high 
officers of the State are guilty, it is necessary to the cause 
of good government that they wear the prison garb. The 
Governor has appointed to conduct the Troy investigation 
for the people two lawyers who are not generally known 
throughout the State. They may be entirely competent for 
their serious task, but where the honor of the State is con- 
cerned the counsel for the people should be chosen from the 
most distinguished and widely known leaders of the bar. 
If there is any suspicion of trifling in the matter, Governor 
FLOWER will suffer; he would never be able to live down 
the belief that he intended toshield the important criminals. 
It is not enough that the machine should sacrifice its un- 
important followers to the public indignation; the leaders 
themselves should be compelled to pay the penalty of their 
crimes. 


THE BRAZILIAN REBELLION. 


‘Yo disentangle the threads of the causes, or even of the 
events, of a South American revolution is a task for which 
few English-speaking persons are fitted, and a much smaller 
number inclined. The one that now appears finally to have 
collapsed in Brazil, though not so complicated as some, 
has been from the beginning extremely obscure. So far 
as its principal current was concerned, it seemed to be con- 
fined largely to the navy and the bay of Rio de Janeiro, 
though Admiral MELLO, who started the affair, left that 
place some time since, and disappeared, as Minister MEN- 
poNcA vaguely remarks, in the waters to the south of Rio, 
whence he has not yet emerged. Meanwhile there have 
been confused reports of risings in the states to the south, 
of sieges and batties and marches in which nothing has been 
captured and the marching armies have not visibly arrived. 
So far as can be gathered from the published reports, Mar- 
shal Perxoro’s rule has been pretty strictly a military one, 
and the leaders of the army have been favored by him. On 
the other hand, the officers of the navy have not only been 
jealous of the superior advantages of the army men, but 
have included more adherents of the empire and more aspi- 
rants for power under a rectoration. 
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But a rebellion of the navy would have been powerless 
and hopeless without financial aid, which must have come 
either from a large and substantial support among the peo- 
ple, including a considerable part of the men of means and 
property, or from outside sources. The evidence as to pop- 
ular support is very cuudlicting, but it does not indicate 
enough to have enabled the insurrectionists to get on as long 
as they have got on and as well without outside help. The 
only source from which this could have come in any strength 
is from the friends of the former reigning house, which by 
the marriage of Dom PEDRo’s daughter is connected with 
the Orleans family. The Orleans princes are unquestion- 
ably very wealthy, thanks to the thrift of Louts PHmirrE 
transmitted to his descendants, but they are also extremely 
averse to doubtful investments. How much money they 
have ‘‘ given up” in the present venture can only be con- 
jectured. Admiral Da Gama, who succeeded to the com- 
mand of the fleet in Rio Harbor after the departure of MELLO, 
is known to be an imperialist in his sympathies and the idol 
of the imperialists in the navy. Since he came to the front 
the insurrection has been generally accepted as in the inter- 
est of a restoration. Now that he has taken refuge in a for- 
eign vessel, and the fleet has surrendered, the rebellion is a 
failure. The quiet election of a civilian to succeed PEIxXoTO 
in November next forbids any hope of a successful revolution 
on land, and whatever the Orleauist investment may have 
been, it is clearly a total loss. 

Meanwhile our own government has had a rather delicate 
task to perform, and has performed it with energy and judg- 
ment. In the uncertainty of events it was impossible to 
ignore the possibility of the success of the revolt, and the 
responsibility to which a new government might hold our 
own. But the United States from the first took the ground 
that American interests should be protected, and that no 
blockade of Rio Harbor would be recognized that was not 
actually efficient. In this position it stood practically alone, 
but the firmness with which it was held broke the back of 
the insurrection, and leaves the prestige of the United States 
higher and more strongly established than ever. 


A CHANCE FOR 'THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. Natuan Srravs, who is continually devising new 
schemes to benefit his fellows, gives out that he is busy now 
on a plan for burying folks at cost. It isa good work. If 
Mr. Straus does no more than merely to ascertain and pub- 
lish what is the real cost of contemporary burial, he will il- 
luminate one of the obscurest subjects with which moderns 
have to deal. The necessaries are about the same in all 
funerals, cheap or dear. A hearse, a coftin, some carriages, 
some black gloves for bearers, a grave—that short list cov- 
ers most of the items that society regards as comparatively 
indispensable. It appears, however, that the bill for fur- 
nishing them may easily range from twenty-five dollars up 
to twenty-five hundred, while the taste for display, if the 
mourners happen to h:ve it, may be gratified to the extent 
of as many additional thousands as they may care to pro- 
vide. 

Mr. Straus says that the undertakers charge too much, 
that hundred-dollar funerals do not really cost more than 
thirty dollars, and that poor people ought to get their fu- 
nerals at cost. He hopes to provide them with facilities for 
doing so, and without any prejudice to the prosperity of the 
undertakers, we trust that he may be able to do so. It is 
not to be expected of him that he shall also interest himself 
in the relief of the well-to-do, but it would be interesting to 
know if the same proportion between cost and charge which 
he objects to in the funerals of the poor, obtains in more ex- 
pensive obsequies. Is the real cost of a three-hundred-dol- 
lar funeral no more than one hundred dollars? Is the real 
cost of a five-hundred-dollar funeral less than two hundred 
dollars?) When the undertaker’s bill reaches two thousand 
dollars, is thirteen hundred of it somebody’s profit? It is 
suspected that all these questions could be answered by 
slightly qualified affirmatives. It is known that it takes an 
expert to detect any difference between a funeral costing 
four hundred dollars and one valued at five times that suin. 
In the bills for such a pair of funerals the single item which 
will ordinarily be greater in one than in the other will be the 
casket. In one bill that item will be two or three hundred 
dollars, in the other, seventeen or eighteen hundred. Yet 
the two caskets look exactly alike. Whether there is any 
reasonable approach to such a difference in their value as 
the bills suggest is something which the undertaker may 
know, but which the customer doesn’t. He doesn’t want to 
dicker about caskets. He simply tells the undertaker to go 
ahead and provide what is proper. When he finally comes 
to pay the bill he wonders in a wild way how much of it is 
for goods delivered and services done,and how much is in the 
nature of an inheritance tax for the benefit of undertakers. 

The truth is that there is a chance for a new profession in 

connection with buriils. We already have undertakers who 
undertake the funerals. What is needed are funeral attor- 
neys who will undertake the undertakers. They should be 
expert persons, who know the real value of all sorts of 
caskets, as well as the true worth of undertakers’ services. 
Their province should be to find out what grade of funeral 
is really desired, and to represent the bereaved in the deal 
with the undertaker. Of course they should not be in col- 
lusion either with the undertakers or the casket factories, 
and it should be ever present in their minds that their busi- 
ness is primarily to protect the bereaved, and not merely to 
reduce the undertaker’s profits by sharing them. It would 
be as well, or better, if the funeral-attorney business could 
be carried on in Connection with some other avocation, as 
the care of real estate, or the sale of flowers, thereby lessen- 
ing the temptation of persons who engage in it to maké 
it improperly profitable. In all cases, too, the attorney's 
charge should be a fixed sum, bearing some relation, per- 
haps, to the cost of the funeral, but moderate, and previ- 
ously ascertained by law or custom. 
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COLLEGE PRANKS AND CRIME. 

THE turning into a tragedy of a riotous farce, through the 
killing of the cook of a ‘‘Freshman banquet” at Cornell, 
from a noxious gas administered by Sophomores, was in the 
way to be forgotten. Public interest in it, however, has been 
revived and rendered acute by an extraordinary charge de 
livered at Ithaca by Judge Forks, of the Supreme Court, 
to the Grand Jury before which the case was to be brought. 

The charge is long, and not clear, but the impression that 
has been derived from it, and that a careful reading of it 
fully justifies, is that, in the opinion of the judge, the kill 
ing of a peaceable person by an agency that was not in- 
tended to injure her, or to kill anybody, but only to inflict 
annoyance and pain upon a party of Freshmen, is not an 
incident that calls for judicial investigation. A refusal to 
indict, the judge thinks, would be popular. ‘I apprehend,” 
he says, ‘‘ that such a rendering ’’—to wit, that the students 
did not mean to kill anybody—** would meet with entire sat- 
isfaction, so far as the people are concerned.” 

This is extraordinary language for a judge. That a wo 
man has been killed by the act of the Cornell Sophomores 
is not disputed, nor that they did not mean to kill her. But 
that an offence has been committed is quite as clear, and 
it seems to be the function of a petit jury to find what the 
offence was, and what excuses the perpetrators of it had 
Yet the judge whose business it is to enforce the law in ef 
fect tells the Grand Jury that it should not, by finding an 
indictment, allow the questions involved to be legally tried. 

This is a much more serious case than the ordinary cases 
of hazing, even when they have serious results. The stu- 
dents who meant to make their fellow-students ill, and to 
drive them out of the place in which they had lawfully as- 
sembled, became fugitives from justice as soon as it appeared 
that a death had resulted from their performance. They 
had intended to do a piece of malicious mischief, and ‘‘ col- 
lege honor” required them to protect each other. But as 
soon as it appeared that they had committed homicide, every 
sentiment of manliness and honor called upon them to give 
themselves up for trial, protesting the comparative innocence 
of their intentions. Yet they have remained in hiding, as 
if they had really intended to commit the homicide they did 
commit. The civil authorities, as represented by Judge 
ForBEs, declare that boys will be boys—which is not 
accepted as a legal maxim —and that it would be inex- 
pedient to indict rowdy students because of ‘ the great in- 
telligence which has come from these institutions of learn- 
ing for more than two hundred years.” 

If a party of common unlettered young rowdies were to 
assault with noxious fumes a meeting of peaceable persons, 
the general verdict would be that they deserved punish- 
ment, whether death ensued or not, and that a sojourn in 
the common jail would mend their manners. Is the case 
better or worse when the young rowdy is a lettered person 
who is presumed to know better how to behave himself, 
being a student in one of the institutions that have been 
diffusing intelligence for more than two hundred years ? 
Above all, what is the nature of the college honor that leads 
a student to skulk from detection when he discovers that 
a fatal result has followed from his brutal and reckless fun? 
Youth and high spirits are excuses for mamy things, but 
not for behavior that might be expected of sneaking crim- 
inals, but never of honest men or scholars or gentlemen. 


EXIT FAST-DAY. 

REGULAR meals will be served in Boston hereafter every 
day in the year. Fast-day is no more, and the intermission 
between beans will not exceed six hours except at night. 
Boston is becoming more and more like other towns. It is 
in a way a good thing that such a similarity should obtain 
and grow; but, oh, would that the change might have come 
a little differently, and that it might have been possible to 
say that other towns were growing more and more like 
Boston! 

Except in so far as it eliminates a feature that was Bos- 
tonian, and therefore instinctively admired by other cities, 
there is little in the abolition of Fast-day to regret. In 
Massachusetts the day had lost its old-time significance. 
The Puritan State long since ceased to feel that it had any 
need to fast on its own account, and it lacked the requisite 
altruism to fast for the shortcomings of its neighbors. It is 
years since there has been any noticeable refusal of food in 
Massachusetts on Fast-day. The day had become pervert- 
ed from the pious uses to which its originators dedicated it, 
and was merely a holiday whereon the young and vigorous 
played baseball or went twice to the theatre. Tife churches 
(some of them) were open, but attendance on them was scant. 
People who could went into the country, and other people 
shamelessly encouraged one another to have as much fun as 
possible in town. The day had become so hopelessly and 
irredeemably secularized that it was self-evident that its 
name ought to be changed to suit its altered character. 
As a day of popular abasement it had ceased to work, but 
as a holiday it was prized. Accordingly, the holiday has 
been retained, but with a new date. April 19th, the an- 
niversary of the battle of Lexington, has been freed from 
the primal curse by the General Court. Massachusetts men 
need not work hereafter on that day unless they choose. 
If there is any spring abroad at that date they are at liberty 
to go out and inspect it, and they are free to eat and drink 
and play baseball and go to shows without compunction, or 
any sense of inconsistency between the day they celebrate 
and the fashion of their celebration. 

Massachusetts has done well. When the inevitable be- 
comes notorious it is seemly to recognize it. Good-Friday 
is the most convenient fast-day for Christians, and there is 
no longer any special prejudice in New England against its 
observance. It will take the place of Fast-day with the 
more spiritually minded of the population, and for the oth- 
ers the new sprivg holiday will auswer better than the old. 





THE 


IRRIGATION CONVENTION. 

BY MAJOR J. W. POWELL, 

Director Unirev Srates Grorogioat Survey. 

In October last an International Irrigation Congress as- 
sembled at Los Angeles. This convention was attended by 
delegates not only from all of the trans-Missouri States and 
Territories but also from various countries in America and 
Europe. At that time an inter-State organization was per- 
fected for the purpose of holding inter-State and local con- 
ventions in the interest of this great Western industry. One 
convention has since been held in New Mexico and three in 
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Kansas, and now another inter-State convention is called to 
meet at Omaha on the 21st instant. 

It is thus seen that great interest is taken in this subject 
throughout the Western half of the United States. This 
ancient industry is comparatively new in civilized Amer- 
ica, but has already attained large proportions. The last 
census reports an area of nearly four million acres cultivated 
by irrigation in-the trans.Missouri country. <A little more 
than two-fifths of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, is 
either sub-humid or arid. In the sub-humid regions. preca- 
rious agriculture is possible without an artificial supply of 
water, but crops very often fail for want of rain, and irriga- 
tion is necessary for perennial success. In the arid region 
all agriculture depends on irrigation. 

The subject is, therefore, one of prime importance to the 
farmers throughout a vast region. The water used for fer- 
tilizing their crops must be taken from the streams and from 
underground supplies. The streams must be turned from 
their natural channels by diverting dams, and carried to the 
farming lands by canals. As the season of irrigation is short, 
and the waters run all the year round, the streams would go 
to waste nine or ten months in the year if their waters were 
not caught and held in great reservoirs or artificial lakes. 
Extensive hydraulic works must therefore be constructed as 
a prerequisite to agriculture, and farming must be associated 
with engineering of the highest. order to control and conduct 
water from river to field and from lake to garden. A small 
supply is taken from underground resources; then pump 
wells must be sunk and pumping-engines be manipulated to 
attain success. Where irrigation is dependent upon artesian 
wells a third form of irrigation industry is developed. 

We are told that ‘‘a river went out of Eden to water the 
Garden.” So every garden, vineyard, and field of the arid 
region must have a river or a well upon which it may de- 
pend for its fertilization. 

To irrigate the great area of land already under canals, 
and the still greater areas for which the people of the West 
are planning, a new science must be taught, with three great 
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factors, one depending upon 
a knowledge of the principles 
of the laws of climate, another 
depending upon the art of en- 
gineering, and still another de- 
pending upon the art of in- 
tensive agriculture. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the 


subject should receive such 
profound attention as it does 
throughout the Western half 
of the United States. 

general 


The government 
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now owns a little more 
than sixty million acres 
of humid lands. Of 
these, nineteen million 
acres are scattered in 
Minnesota, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Florida—lands that 
are often low and need 
drainage, or are sandy 
and covered with heavy 
timber. More than forty 
million acres of humid 
lands are yet to be found 
in Washington, Oregon, 
and California, in the 
main covered with dense 
forests of gigantic trees; 
in order to utilize these 
for agriculture the for- 
ests must be cleared 
away, which involves a 
comparatively large ex- 
pense. About five hun- 
dred million acres of sub- 
humid and arid lands yet 
remain in the hands of 
the government and open 
for settlement ; but large tracts of the arid and sub-humid 
region have’already passed from the hands of the govern- 
ment into the hands of individuals, and in general these 
individual holdings lie along the watercourses, so that titles 
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to most of the irrigable lands have passed from the United 
States to individuals. But there are some million acres yet 
to be sold that can be irrigated. The question of redeeming 
the arid lands by an artificial supply of water is, therefore, 
in the main a question of interest to the people holding irri- 
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gable lands, and through them to the people at large. The 
extent to which the public lands can be irrigated is a sub- 
ject of direct importance to the entire nation. 

If the convention at Omaha takes the course that the other 
conventions have taken, a great variety of subjects will be 
discussed. Climate as affected by rainfall, evaporation, al- 
titude, and latitude will challenge attention, the great prob- 
lems of hydraulic engineering will be presented, the best 
methods of distributing the waters to the lands will be dis- 
cussed, and ways and means for raising the millions of dol- 
lars which must be invested antecedent to the cultivation of 
the soil will occupy a good share of the time of the assembly, 

A fifth question, which is of paramount importance, is 
now looming up, and will probably receive attention. When 
lands are irrigated by streams, the rains of a great district 
are caught above the streams and diverted below upon the 
lands. These great districts are known as catchment areas, 
Now in sub-humid or arid lands the catchment area must be 
ten times, or even a hundred times, as large as the irrigated 
area below. In these catchment areas the farmers are im- 
mediately interested to protect them from destruction or 
injury, and preserve them unimpaired as feeders of water 
to their farms and gardens. To a large extent these catch- 
ment areas are in the possession of the government. The 
water which they supply can be increased or diminished by 
proper or improper management, and the opinion is grow- 
ing that the catchment areas should be under the control of 
the farmers themselves. These catchment areas also furnish 
a scant pasturage for flocks and herds. They are also valu- 
able for the growth of timber for firewood and lumber, and 
are sometimes already covered with forests, and by proper 
management these forests could be increased. 

No industrial or political conven- 
tions of the day call out a greater 
variety of talent or engage the ener- 
gies of a greater body of expert schol- 
ars. Interest in this subject is not 
confined to the sub-humid and arid 
regions of the West, but is extending 
over the whole country and to Eu- 
rope, for it is found that everywhere, 
even in humid lands, intensive agri- 
culture can be promoted by drainage 
and irrigation. 

Descending from the Rocky Moun- 
tains eastward, the arid lands grad- 
ually merge into the sub-humid, and 
near the ninety-seventh meridian the 
sub-humid lands merge into those 
known as humid. The western zone 
of the humid lands has a scant sup- 
ply of water, its annual rainfall vary- 
ing from about twenty inches to more 
than thirty. Under these conditions 
excessively humid seasons are rare, 
but excessively dry seasons are fre- 
quent, so that the farmers of central 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and on southward to the Rio 
Grande, though able to secure rea- 
sonably good crops without irriga- 
tion, have learned from the experience of the farther West 
that they can increase their returns from the soil by inten- 
sive agriculture through the agency of an artificial supply 
of water. Doubtless the convention at Omaha will give 
much time to this subject, as did the Wichita convention. 


“THE AMAZONS.” 


ARTHUR W. PiNERO is the one English dramatist of these 
days who has tried to make us respect farce. He has scarcely 
given to it dignity, and, indeed, dignity in farce would not 
be respected. His comic plays are as frolicsome and buoy- 
ant, as full of the spirit of irresponsible fun,as Bisson’s in 
France, or as Maddison Morton’s one-act pieces that served 
to prepare the minds of play-goers in the last generation for 
the tragedy or melodrama that followed them. When Mr. 
Pinero writes farce he is a thorough farceur, not a mere 
dramatic artisan wearing the sock for a change, and putting 
together in a slightly new form the old situations and con- 
ventions of the comic stage. These he sometimes uses, of 
course, and his skill in using them is superior, but he can 
keep the soberest mind diverted with less of the common 
artifice and obvious device of farce-making than any of his 
contemporaries. 

We have seen all of his farces in New York, beginning 
with Tie Magistrate, and the fact that none of them has been 
nearly so successful here as 7’he Amazons, now on view at 
the Lyceum Theatre, is due partly to the purely local and 
insular quality of their satire. That is not a fault; all farce 
belongs more closely to its time and place than comedy, 
much more than tragedy or melodrama. Mr. Pinero has 
treated with ironical playfulness, in these lighter pieces, so- 
cial conditions and prejudices existing only in the London 
of to-day. Of course these are ina way comprehended here, 
but not enough to make his sportive treatment of them di- 
verting on its own account to the mass of American play- 
goers, who find their fun of this quality in the cruder, 
broader, but not less truthful caricatures of Mr. Harrigan, 
Mr. Hoyt, and their imitators. The few who go to the 
theatre so much that the mere quality of a play interests 
them more than its subject, and to whom rare ingenuity, 
adroitness, and rich resource in a playwright’s work appeal 
irresistibly, were delighted with the droll exaggerations of 
British character in Dandy Dick,and found nothing more 
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laughable in the stage fun of its brief hour than the trouble 
about the pudding in 7'’he Schoolmistress, Even The Cabinet 
Minister, in which the sutire is still more exclusively of 
London for London, found a few appreciative minds here, 
though in its short run most of its wit and humor passed 
for nothing. Now The Amazons is as light in substance, as 
slender in plot. as fragile, airy,and whimsical, as that deft 
and delicate satire of English high life. 

It has been said that the rare merit of Mr. Pinero’s farces 
lies in the fact that “there is nothing that we can utterly 
reject as impossible either in their starting-point or in their 
development.” That is Mr. William Archer’s idea, and it 
was Mr. Daly’s in regard to The Cabinet Minister, and it 
may be true of The Amazons. I shall not attempt to argue 
that point; but it seems to me that the charm of The Ama- 
zons, or one of its charms, is its delightful impossibility. 
The author calls it a “ farcical-romance,” and the way it is 
done at the Lyceum that combination of generally unrelated 
words seems to mean something. It has all the mockery of 
farce combined with romantic sentiment, which, if not fer- 
vidly expressed, is pervasive and appreciable. Much of its 
extraordinary success here, however, is due to odd circum- 
stances. The splendid company of Mr. Daniel Frohman is 
associated chiefly in the public mind with domestic drama 
dealing with the struggles, misunderstandings, and heart- 
aches of folks in affluent circumstances—the kind of plays 
which the late Mr. Boucicault classified as ‘‘ society drama.” 
The Wife, The Charity Ball, The Idler, and Lady Bountiful 
—one of Mr. Pinero’s serious works—are the plays they 
have hitherto performed with perfect skill. They had had 
a shy or two at farce before their present venture, but with 
no result worth considering. They do everything they un- 
dertake well, as becomes a good stock company, but the 
public has been of one mind in regard to their proper field. 

When, therefore, they carried one of their frequently over- 
critical and deplorably blasé “‘ first-night” audiences into 
an ecstasy of delight with this frolicsome fantasy, a degree 
of public curiosity was aroused which was alone sufficient 
to give the play along run. There are other reasons, too. 
The younger ladies of the company dress as boys. This is 
an oddity that tends to make 7’e Amazons positively ‘‘ sen- 
sational” at the Lyceum, whereas if the play had been pro- 
duced by a ‘‘ special” company at a ‘ combination” house 
it would have counted for very little. In this age of silk 

.tights and female performances of Siiakespeare’s plays, the 
sight of three pretty women in knickerbockers and riding- 
boots would not be an extraordinary attraction, unless, as in 
this case, the ladies happened to be actresses long associated 
with the sweetest and tenderest kind of feminine sentiment, 
and always the latest fashions in gowns. 

The acting in The Amazons, apart from these ‘‘ sersation- 
al” attributes, is exquisitely harmonious, and distinguished 
by individual ability of a high order. Miss Cayvan, as the 
eldest daughter of. Lady -Castlejordan, brought up as the 
eldest son, is quite as agreeable and expressive as when she 
plays the patient ill-used wife or the long-slighted amiable 


maiden, and her success is: shared by Misses Tyree and - 


Florence as the other feminine youngsters. Mr. Gottschalk, 
who is only temporarily of the.company, fits to perfection 
his part as the degenerate scion of Norman invaders, while 
a triumph of comic acting, art pure and ‘simple, is secured 
by Mr. Fritz Williams in a rather-conventional réle, a vol- 
atile French youth whose assurance exceeds his English 
and his courage. Mr. Keleey and Mr. and Mrs. Walcot 
are happily placed, and the frolic that arises from Lady 
Castlejordan’s plan of bringing up her three girls as if 
they ‘vere boys has a rich and satisfying pictorial back- 
ground, p.rticularly in the park scene, where two-thirds of 
the action passcc. Ingenuity and good taste can do no more 
for any play, in short, than Mr. Frohman has done for 7'he 
Amazons, which, if only farce, is of a quality uncommon in 
a day when farce dominates. Epwarbp A. DITHMAR. 


A SLAYER OF LIONS. 


Wuen Rider Haggard wrote his story of adventure in the 
African bush, he made famous the name of “ Allan Quater- 
main,” making him a king among the hunters of African 
big game. Before his mind's eye, as he wrote, Mr. Haggard 
must have had the figure of F. C. Selous (pronounced Selou), 
the subject of this sketch, as interesting and as picturesque 
a character in some ways as we ever run across in fiction. 

No man ever lived, probably, before whose rifle have fallen 
so many of the great beasts of central and southern Africa. 
And no man probably ever had the same reputation for cool 
intrepid daring and steady nerve and judgment as a hunter 
that Mr. Selous now enjoys. 

A strongly knit lithe figure, with a constitution hardened 
by exposure and toughened by twenty years of hardship 
and adventure in the wilds, Mr. 

Selous ‘‘ looks the part.” 
His hair and beard 
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are crispened by the scorching African sun, and he has the 
clear gray eye of the born hunter. Reticent upon his own ex- 
ploits, he could tell, if he chose, storics by the score that would 
make a library of adventures. Of him it may be said ‘he 
never turned his back upon a friend.” Caffre gun-boy or 
sporting nobleman, Mr. Selous has risked his life for both; 
and he has glanced many times along his rifle-barrel at a 
charging elephant or a lion at bay, when a moment’s falter- 
ing meant death to one of his followers or himself. So 
much for the man. 

No less than one hundred and nine elephants have rolled 
over before him. Hippopotami, giraffe, buffalo, zebra, and 
the numberless antelopes of the African plains make up a 
list, numbering in the neighborhood of three thousand head, 
of what may be classed ‘‘ big game.” For years Mr. Selous 
was a collector for various museums, and possesses himself 
a wonderful collection of heads and trophies of his own un- 
aided prowess. The accompanying illustration, which shows 
the interior of Mr. Selous’s smoking-room at Wargrave, may 
give some small idea of the varied number of these trophies. 
But it is the lions especially that are interesting. There are 
twenty-five of them, with great massive heads and gleaming 
teeth, fierce-looking beasts, and every one of them killed by 
the quiet, wiry little man who smokes his pipe quietly as 
he shows them to you, and chats in an easy unaffected way. 
Twenty-tive lion stories all in a row, and he dismisses them 
with a few words; for, unlike many other great hunters, he 
makes light of his exploits. 

‘* It’s a great mistake,” he once said, ‘‘ to suppose that I’m 
a great hunter, I’ve killed animals only as I wanted them.” 
Perhaps, as some one has suggested, if they wanted him very 
badly, he would change this little rule, which may account for 
a few of the lions. Thus he spoke of a lioness that showed 
a desire for close quarters (she charged down upon him as 
he was reloading his rifle). ‘‘1 don’t remember how near 
she got,” he said; ‘‘but her loud purring sounded unplea- 
santly close.” Unpleasantly close indeed! Mr. Selous is like 
the modest gentleman who found himself in a tiger’s den, 
and when asked how long it took him to get away, replied, 
‘*The time wasn’t worth the mention.” There is room for 
2 book by Mr. Selous. Why does not some publisher get 
hold of him; he would write hunting stories in a brand-new 
style. 

The strange-looking, handsome horns along the wall 
are those of the eland, sable antelope, gemsboc, rudbuck, 
blue wildebeest, tsessche, spring-buck, impala, duiker, orili, 
klip-springer, lechwe, and pooko—strange names and 
strange -looking creatures, with oddly twisted, formidable 
horns. The largest one is a koodoo. In 1891 Mr. Selous 
shot a lion in the Hurtly Hills, Mashonaland, that weighed 
four hundred and eight pounds. He presented the skull to 
the South Kensington Museum. Old King Lo Bengula, who 
lately has been attracting attention, once presented Mr. Se- 
lous with one of the largest lion-skins of which there is any 
record. The skin measured eleven feet nine inches from 
tip of nose to tip of tail. One of the guns that Mr. Selous 
used when he first went hunting ivory is carefully preserved 
by him, and has brought to its owner many pounds sterling 
in the course of its active career. It is a short clumsy- 
looking weapon weighing sixteen pounds, of Dutch make, 
and is a four-bore. About this gun there is a curious entry 
in Mr. Selous’s diary, reading thus: 

*“* Monday, August 24th.—Shot two elephant cows. 

“ Tuesday.—W ent to chop ont the tusks of the two elephants, but found 
that one had got up in the night and gone o As I gave her two four- 
onnuce balls behind the head as she Jay upon the ground, I cannot under- 


stand it at all. Followed the spoor until sundown, and did not get back 
to the river until midnight, halt dead from thirst.” 


We understand that the great hunter now uses a more 
modern gun. 


GOOD-FRIDAY. 


AND SOME OF ITS ANCIENT CUSTOMS AND 
ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS, 
* Evermore cross‘d and cross.d: nothing but. cross’d !” 
—Taming of the Shrew, Act IV., Sc. 5. 
THE Hot Cross-bun of Good-Friday is the most popular 
and the most enduring of the symbols of old times, and of 
old religions, which the Reformation left in England. and 
which Puritanism preserved in the New World. In Cath- 
olic days, in the mother country, the Hot Cross-bun was : 
time-honored indulgence after the rigorous fast, which was 
universally enjoined; although it seems to have been a local 
rather than a national form of diet. In some counties it ap- 
pears to have been unknown, while in others it was as in- 
evitable as was the plum-pudding at Christmas. Brand in 
his English Antiquities has shown that Hot Cross-buns were 
made in Britain long before the Romish priest or the mass- 
book appeared there. They were then eaten in honor of 
Diana at her annual festival, held soon after the vernal 
equinox; and he infers that the outcast priests of Baal, who 
accompanied the Pheenicians into England, baked the origi- 
nal English Hot Cross-bun. It was round and sweet, and it 
was marked with a cross, dividing it into four 
equal parts, to indicate the four quarters 
of the moon, Diana being the Sweet Queen 
of the Night; or else it was stamped with 
crescents for the same reason; and that 
these crescents were crossed is not im- 
probable. Other authorities believe the 
Hot Cross-bun to be based upon the eccle- 
siastical consecrated loaves which were 
bestowed by the Church of Rome as alms, 
or were given to those who, for some rea- 
son, could not receive the host. They 
were made of the dough from which the 
host itself was taken, and they were dis- 
tributed among the people by the priests 
after mass. Like the buns of the present 
day, they bore the sign of the cross. 

In the Museo Lapidario of the Vatican, 
in Rome, is a tablet supposed to represent 
the five barley loaves. They are round 
cakes marked with a cross. It has been 
suggested that these loaves are represen- 
tative of a pagan practice—that of pre- 

| senting cakes to Astarte, to whom, as we 
are told by the Prophet Jeremiah, the 
Jewish women offered cakes and poured 
wine—‘‘ When we burned incense to the 
queen of heaven, and poured out drink- 
offerings unto her, did we make her cakes 

_ to worship her, and pour out driuk-offer- 
ings unto her, without our men?” 

This cake was called boun or bun, and the 

Vatican bun in question is also said to contain 

a rude representation of the two small fishes 
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out of which so much was made. But nevertheless does 
the weight of evidence seem to be with those who affirm 
that the Hot Cross-bun is a survival of heathen times, when 
the people in their blindness bowed down to gods of wood 
and stone. 

In an old book entitled A Month in Yorkshire is the state- 
ment that ‘* biscuits baked on Good-Friday would keep good 
all the year, and a person ill with flux iad only to swallow 
one grated in milk or brandy and water, and recovery wag 
certain.” It also adds that ‘‘clothes hung out to dry on 
Good-Friday would, when taken in, be found to be spotted 
with blood.” 

Hot Cross-buns were also considered infallible, for their 
astringent qualities, in Leicestershire, until a few years ago 
but always accompanied by a dose of port wine and spice. | 

A writer in Notes and Queries, April 4, 1863, apropos of the 
curative qualities of Hot Cross-buns, says: “ A lady inquired 
of a laborer’s wife [in Warwickshire] how her neighbor's 
litle son was. And the latter replied that he had been 
very poorly with the bowel-complaint, and nothing hig 
mother gave him did him any good. ‘So,’ she continued, 
‘I took 2 piece of Good-Friday bread, and grated some of it 
into a little brandy. The child took it, and it cured him’ 
‘Good-Friday vread! and what is that? inquired the lady. 
who received for answer: ‘ Bread made and baked on Good. 
Friday; it never goes mouldy, and is very useful, grated in 
brandy, as a medicine. The piece I have now has been 
baked seven or eight years. It is quite good, but very dry, 
I remember my mother having some that had been made 
more than twenty years. I always keep it wrapped in 
paper in a box upstairs.’” 

How far the brandy gilds the bread-pill is not suggested. 
Some of the boys who were brought up on Captain Marryat 
will remember that the ship’s doctor in Newton Forster, 
or the Merchant Service, had a patient on a long voyage 
who insisted upon eating the squares of gingerbread which 
she had brought with her as the only panacea for seasick- 
ness. ‘These he carefully administered to her, but in the 
shape of pellets about the size of fine shot; and in three 
days he had the satisfaction of seeing her walking the deck 
with the second mate, entirely recovered, The second mate, 
it may be stated, was his rival in her affections. 

In some of the Cornish farm-houses even to this day the 
Good-Friday bun may be seen hanging to the bacon-rack, 
slowly drying up and diminishing, until it is replaced by a 
fresh cake on the return of the season. It is considered a 
sovereign remedy for all the diseases that human, or brute, 
flesh is heir to; anda little bit of it grated into a warm mash 
has been given, within the memory of men stil] living, to a 
sick cow. 

The London Times in 1874 printed a long description of 
an observance upon the Good-Friday of that year, which, 
although not English, is perhaps worth condensing. It 
seems that a crowd of ‘sailors from the Portuguese and 
from certain of the South American vessels in the London 
Docks observed their annual custom of flogging Judas Is- 
sariot. At daybreak a block of wood, roughly carved to 
imitate the Betrayer, and clothed in an ordinary sailor's suit, 
with a red worsted cap on its head, was hoisted by a rope 
around its neck to the fore-rigging. After chapel the sev- 
eral crews returned to the docks, lowered the figure, cast 
it into the Thames, and ducked it three times. It was then 
hoisted on board, kicked about the decks, and lashed to the 
capstan. The men, who by this time seem to have worked 
themselves into a state of frenzy, then knotted ropes with 
which they whipped the effigy until every vestige of its 
clothing had been cut to tatters. The various captains dur- 
ing the operation served grog to their own men, the ships’ 
bells rang a discordant clatter, and the on-lookers kept up 
a rude chant, intermixed with denunciations of the false 
Disciple. ‘The ceremony ended, said the Zémes, with the 
burning of the effigy, amid the jeers of the crowd. 

Hone, in his Year Book, records a similar performance 
during the first decade of the century; and no doubt it was 
of yearly occurrence. It probably suggested to the amia- 
ble and ingenious Mr. Quilp his eccentric treatment of the 
wooden figure-head of a ship which once ornamented his 
river-side abode. He was familiar with the peculiar habits 
and customs of foreign sailors, on account of his business, and 
long residence among them, and it adds a new and timely in- 
terest to The Old Curiosity Shop to think that he was simply 
imitating the Good - Friday ‘flogging of Judas” when he 
battered the great goggle- eyed, blunt-nosed image, which 
looked like a goblin or a hideous idol, and which he declared 
to look like his enemy Kit. He accompanied himself with 
a monotonous vocal wail,which swelled into a dismal roar, 
and he did not cease his operations until the perspiration 
streamed down his face with the violence of the exercise. 
“1 bought the dog yesterday,” he remarked to Mr. Brass. 
“T’ve been screwing gimlets into him, and sticking forks 
in his eyes, and cutting my name on him. I mean to burn 
him at last.” Brass considered it extremely entertaining 
indeed. And so it must have been. 

Pepys has something to say about the observance of Good- 
Friday in King Charles IT.’s reign. In 1661 he “dined with 
Sir W. Batten; all fish dinner, it being Good-Friday.” In 
1663 he wrote: “It being Good-Friday, our dinner was only 
sugar and sopps and fish, the only time we have had a Lent- 
en dinner all this Lent.””. On Good-Friday the next year he 
‘supped on wiggs and ale,” wiggs being a sort of cake, from 
wig, a Wedge, and no doubt Hot Cross-buns. 

In 1665 Pepys wrote that he went to Lady Sandwich’s, 
‘where [was] my wife all this day, having kept Good-Friday 
very strict with fasting. Here we supped and talked very 
merry.” The dtalics are not his own. 

On Good-Friday, 1672, Evelyn, on the other hand, recorded 
that he ‘‘ went to see the fopperies of the Papists at Somer- 
set House and York House, where now the French Ambas- 
sador had caused to be represented our Blessed Saviour, with 
his Disciples, in figures and puppets, made as big as the life, 
of wax-work, curiously clad, and sitting round a large table, 
the room nobly hung and shining with innumerable lamps 
and candles. This was exposed to all the world; all the city 
came to see it; such liberty had the Roman Catholics at 
this time obtained.” 

On the Good-Friday of 1684, said the same diarist, “there 
was such a concourse of people [at Whitehall] with their 
children to be touched for the Evil that six or seven were 
crushed to death by pressing at the chirurgeon’s door for 
tickets.” Charles had been touched for his own Evil before 
the arrival of the next Good-Friday; and a worse Evil than 
Charles reigned in his stead. 

Two very ancient and interesting Good-Friday customs 
were observed in London, according to the City Press, as late 
as 1887. The first was at St. Bartholomew’s, West Smith- 
field, where at half past eleven of the clock, a.M., twenty- 
one of the oldest widows in the parish picked up,each, a 
new sixpence from an old tomb in the church-yard; the pe- 
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culiar and, to the old women, not unprofitable observance 
having existed for over four hundred years, although no- 
body now knows why. The second took place at All-hal- 
lows, Lombard Street, when sixty of the youngest of the 
boys connected with the Bluecoat School were presented, 
each, with a new penny and a bag of raisins. This was in 
pursuance of a bequest contained in the last will and testa- 
ment of one Peter Symonds, who died in 1665. One William 
Petts—both of that parish—added, as follows, to the be- 
quest in 1692: ‘‘ That_ye minister who preaches ye sermon 
péfore ye boys on Goode Friday shall receive 20s. ; ye 
clerke, 4s.; und ye sexton, 3s. 6d.” Whether the rest of the 
congregation were invited to put anything into the plate is 
not recorded; and the Hot Cross-bun was evidently neglected 
on each occasion. LAURENCE Hutton. 


LIFE’S CONTRASTS. 
BENEATH the dancers’ feet the floor 
Thrilled with their pleasure; like to lead 
My heart was. In the house next door 
My neighbor's little child lay dead. 
TB, AY 
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A goon fight makes first-rate reading, particularly when 
there is something worth fighting about. Any one who rec- 
ognizes that, and has compunctions about reading reports 
of ordinary slugging matches, can gratify his natural pro- 
pensities without sin by looking up in the New York news- 
papers the narrative of the encounter between policeman 
Tate and longshoreman Guinan. It happened on the even- 
ing of Saturday, the 38d of March. Longshoreman Guinan 
is big and strong anda brute. On that Saturday he came 
home in a bad humor, and began to fill himself with whis- 
key and to abuse his wife. The more whiskey he drank, the 
more dissatisfied he grew. Presently he began to break 
dishes. His wife picked up the pieces. Then he grabbed 
his two-year-old baby daughter out of her bed and started 
out, followed by his wife, on a tour of the saloons. There 
is not room here to tell all the story—how he carried the 
baby from saloon to saloon, and how the little child slept be- 
side him while he ate and drank, and the mother watched 
them from a distance. Perhaps you read in the Swn, as I 
did, how his wife begged him to give her the baby, and 
how he knocked her down with his fist and drove her off. 
Then wandering on through the streets from one drinking- 

lace to another, presently he turned off toward the docks. 

estaurant-keeper Wolz followed him, and as they came 
near Pier 28, Wolz saw policeman Charles H. Tate, and put 
him too on Guinan’s trail. Policeman Tate is big, very big, 
and strong and bold. ‘‘ Why don’t you go home with 
that child?’ he said. ‘‘I'm going to put her to sleep,” said 
Guinan, ‘‘and then I'll come back and put you to sleep.” 
With that he ran down the pier, Tate after him. Nearing 
the end, he threw the baby ahead of him; but she struck the 
string-piece, and didn’t fall in. Then Guinan turned and 
rushed on Tate. It was a fight to have done your heart 
good. There was not nearly enough of it in the Swx—only 
about two sticks of actual fighting—but it almost turns into 
Homeric poetry as you read. And it all turned out beauti- 
fully. Tate thrashed the longshoreman one round with his 
fists, and the next two or three with fists and club, and had 
got him reduced to a tolerable pulp, and chain ‘* nippers” on 
him, when four other policemen came to help; and it was as 
well they did, for Guinan broke the nippers on the way to 
the station-house, and required more thrashing, and more 
again at the station-house while being taken to his cell. 

And the baby seems not to have been damaged. Think 
of a man who would want to drown a girl baby twenty-one 
months old! Dear! dear! 

Here’s looking toward you, policeman Tate; and—oh my! 
—to have sat on the string-piece of Pier 28, and held the 
poor baby while you mauled the longshoreman, what a com- 
plex and enviable delight that would have been to any nor- 
mal father’s heart! 


A correspondent of a Boston contemporary denies the alle- 
gation of another correspondent that the aim of the author 
of the Heavenly Twins was to show how bad men are. She 
points out that there are only two particularly objection- 
able men in the book (and one of these is not so desperately 
bad), while there are a number of tolerable men, and half a 
dozen extra good ones. The book, she says, does not con- 
cern men, but is altogether intended for the enlightenment 
and education of women. 

It is proper that this view of the mission of the Tirins 
should be recognized, if only out of consideration for the 
husband of the author. Very little is known about that 
gentleman as yet, and not many intimations concerning him 
have yet got into print. But it can hardly be doubted that 
many thousand readers have said to themselves as they laid 
the Zwins down, ‘* What a lamentably perverse gentleman 
that Mr, Grand must be!” This may not be an unnatural 
conclusion, but it is rash, and reflection does not confirm it. 
Mr. Grand is understood to be a military man; and his wife, 
who has dwelt with him at divers military stations, has 
doubtless had chances to become familiar with many vari- 
eties of the British bad man without studying him under 
her own roof. 


At the printers’ meeting iy memory of Mr. George W. 
Childs, the Hon. Amos Cummings characterized Mr. Childs’ 
pen-picture of Anthony Drexel as a ‘‘ masterpiece of tender 
Anglo-Saxon.” The panegyric which Mr. Cummings praised 
formed part of the article on Mr. Drexel contributed by Mr. 
Childs last July to HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


Is the middle initial really such a distinctive characteristic 
of American names? The American in the English novels 
is always Silas K. Smith or Hosea J. Biglow, and where the 
middle initial appears it is to be understood by readers that 
its owner is American. 

Yet Englishmen have middle names too. Macaulay was 
Thomas Babbington; Thackeray was William Makepeace. 
That Macaulay ever signed himself ‘‘Thomas B. Macan- 
lay,” or that his name was ever used to be so written, I do 
not know, but it does not seem unlikely, and certainly 
‘* William M. Thackeray ” sounds so familiar that there must 
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be justification for it in fact. 
sounds natural too. 

Perhaps some authority on Briticisms and Americanisms 
can inform a questioner what is the common practice of 
Britons who have three names—whether to sign them all 
in full, or to sign the first two by the initials only, or two 
in full and one by its ip‘tial. he triply-named American 
usually indicates two of his names more or less fully, and 
the other by its initial only. No injustice is done him when 
he is exhibited in English books as ** Jonas P. Quick.” The 
only question is whether the same method is so unusual in 
England that the use of it fairly attests the Americanism of 
the user? 


“William E. Gladstone” 


Notice is served of the existence of a new and promising 
English poet in the person of Francis Thompson, who is as- 
serted to have written poetry of true merit in the intervals 
of a haphazard existence spent in London streets, and nour- 
ished by the sparse and uncertain gains of such occupations 
as selling matches and mediating between cab-drivers and 
possible fares. He is thirty-two years old, the son of an 
English physician, and was educated at the Roman Catholic 
College of Ushaw. Since his poetry began to affect the sen- 
sibilities of the British critics he has been lodged in a Ca- 
puchin monastery in Wales, where his flights need not be 
hampered by anxieties about food and shelter. His check- 
ered experiences make him the natural meat of the para- 
grapher and the writer of personal sketches, but a Boston 
contemporary advises readers who wish to make his ac- 
quaintance to make it through what he has written, and 
not through what is being written about him. 

That is sound advice. What makes a poet truly famous 
is not so much his processes as his goods. To learn about 
the man before testing his verses is too much like picking 
the lock of the safe before you are sure that there are valu- 
ables inside. 


The purpose of the society called ‘The Army and Navy 
Auxiliary” is to supply to army posts and to war-ships the 
more necessary materials for the maintenance of religious 
and social life among enlisted men, “The funds which the 
society derives from membership fees and dues and from 
the gifts of its supporters are spent for pianos and cabinet 
organs for use aboard ship and at army posts, and for books 
and papers, both for use in public worship and as general 
reading matter. The work that the society does is excellent, 
and though the funds at its command are limited, its expen- 
ditures are so judicious that a little money is made to go very 
far toward promoting the spiritual interests of the men in 
both branches of the service. The society gets its name 
“Auxiliary” from the fact that it isan offshoot of an organ- 
ization called ‘‘ The Ladies’ Mission School Association,” 
started some years ago in Albany. The growth and present 
importance of its work prompt it now to strike out for itself 
and become an independent society, with the same aims as 
hitherto, but with possibly a change of name. Its purpose 
is admirable and its methods excellent, and persons in- 
terested in the welfare of enlisted men in the army and navy 
may be sure that money contributed to it will be wisely and 
effectively used. The officers of the society are wives and 
daughters of officers resident in Washington. The treasurer 
is Mrs. F. E. Chadwick, 929 Farragut Square, Washington, 
D.C. 


It is rumored, with how much truth I do not know, that 
the most splendid club-house in New York is by no means 
the one most haunted of its owners. It may easily be true, 
for, indeed, to the unimproved mind, to loiter in a two-million- 
dollar club-house seems a species of delight not remotely 
akin to the joy of wearing cloth-of-gold trousers. Magnifi- 
cence is much more expensive than comfort, but whether or 
not it is really as solid is a question on which some New 
York builders of the last decade are likely to meditate. It 
is a comfort to remember in these hard times that both the 
Metropolitan Club and the Waldorf Hotel belong to gentle- 
men who will not suffer even if some of their investments 
do not pay. 


Many felicities have attended the retirement of Professor 
George Martin Lane, so long Harvard’s chief interpreter of 
ihe Latin classics. No one, except perhaps Mr. Gladstone, 
who has retired this year, has carried out quite so large a 
sheaf of testimonials as Professor Lane? There has been 
much to say about him, and a large proportion of it has been 
said, and it has all been pleasant to say, and no doubt satis- 
factory to hear. But perhaps the greatest felicity about 
Professor Lane’s retirement is that it is so incomplete. As 
Pope Professor Emeritus he will still throw such light on 
the classical pathway as he finds convenient, and for years 
to come ambitious Latin scholars will be loath to graduate 
without some share in the benefits of his genial erudition. 


The Harvard Crimson is in luck. Professor Norton found 
among Mr. Lowell’s papers a collection of scraps and notes 
of the lectures that Mr. Lowell gave while he was a Har- 
vard professor. These Mr. Norton has offered to the Crim- 
son for publication, and, needless to say, the Crimson has 
accepted them, and will print them in a weekly supplement 
as long as they last. Inasmuch as these scraps of literature 
were made for Harvard undergraduates, there is evident pro- 
priety in printing them where they will go with the least 
indirection into undergraduate hands. No doubt when once 
in print they will be gathered into book or pamphlet form 
for preservation. E. 8. MARTIN. 


THE CHIEF MOURNERS. 

In at least one respect The Bachelor was unique. He 
spent much of his leisure in a club without becoming a 
cynic. In fact, his enjoyment of life was such as to rouse 
the envy of many a domesticated friend whose quiver 
was full of blessings. He maintained an establishment on 
the Avenue, where old cronies often. met to play whist and 
enjoy the treasures of a carefully stocked cellar, and on first 
nights at the opera he always had his box, where he was sure 
to be the centre of a happy group of friends, either young 
or old—for you must know he had his full allowance of 
nephews and nieces, who considered him the dearest of un- 
cles. To his nephews he often gave money to help them 
out of boyish difficulties, without spoiling his generosity 
with over-much good advice. To his nieces he gave pres- 
ents and tips at every opportunity, and in return they fon- 
dled and kissed him to their hearts’ content. 

But a time came when The Bachelor was missed from his 
place in the club, and there were no more whist parties in his 
cozy home. Nephews with grave faces and nieces with 
tear-swollen eyes passed in and out through the doorway, 
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while brisk doctors came and went with ever-increasing fre- 
quency. In this way several days passed, till one morning 
there was crape on the door, and men who were hurrying 
down town to business said to one another, ‘** The Bachelor’ 
is dead.” 


In one of the stateliest mansions on the Avenue an old lady 
sat behind the curtains watching the cortége pass. The 
romping children came clattering in to look at the horses 
and carriages; but seeing grandmamma weeping, they tip 
toed away, and soon forgot their awe in the delights of a new 
game. When the slow procession had passed from sight the 
old lady rose, and with tottering steps retired to her private 
room. There she took from an old escritoire a little bundle 
tied with a piece of ribbon. In it there were several old 
play-bills and a couple of crumpled letters. For a few mo 
ments her tears fell silently as she looked at the faded me- 
mentos, then she murmured to herself: 

** Perhaps Lam wrong in treasuring these things. T loved 
my husband sincerely, and was happy as his wife,and yet— 
and yet— There are those who say that even the happiest 
marriage brings its disappointments. But I know that he 
loved me. When I rejected him he said he could never love 
again, and he did not. He is dead, and to-day has gone 
down toa lonely grave—a man who loved but once and for 
ever.” 

She put away the letters and the old play-bills, and as she 
dried her eyes there was a glow of happiness on her face ; 
for what greater joy can life give than the knowledge of 
having been truly loved? 


** Alas!” sighed an aged spinster, as in the seclusion of the 
housekeeper’s room, of which she was mistress, she scanned 
her pinched and withered features in a glass, ‘one would 
not think this face had once inspired such love as romancers 
dream of and poets sing. But twoscore years, with their 
sorrows, have worked a change ;” and she sighed heavily. 
‘*Here is the fan he broke when he tried to kiss me that 
night in the conservatory;” and she fondled it tenderly. 
‘“Why was I so proud and coquettish?” she asked herself 
bitterly. ‘I drove him from me with my scorn. Why 
was I too unyielding to beg his forgiveness, and show him 
that his love was not in vain? When we’parted in anger he 
said he could never love again, and he did not. He died the 
other day, an old bachelor, and here am Lan old maid. Well, 
people may mock at me, but Iam happy in the thought that 
I have been loved by a man who could love but once and 
forever.” 


In meagrely furnished apartments on the west side an 
aged woman of still majestic bearing was holding to the 
light a cluster of diamonds. As the light flashed and danced 
about the precious gems, her face lit up with memories of 
other days. 

** Those were days of triumph,” she murmured. ‘‘ Night 
after night the multitudes applauded me. By turns I felt 
the merry moods of Rosalind, the miseries of Juliet, the 
sweet sorrows of Viola, the madness of Ophelia. There 
were lovers in plenty in those days, and rich gifts. He 
gave me these: 

‘And with them words of so sweet breath composed 

As made the things more rich.’ 
We were happy in each other’s love; but who can bind with 
the bonds of affection the artist in her hours of triumph? I 
parted with him lightly, for my path was strewn with roses, 
and I did not know that his love alone realized the love I 
nightly pictured in mimic scenes. When we parted he said 
he could never love again, and he did not. He was buried 
to-day, and I mourned him too sincerely to mingle my tears 
with those of people who will cease to sorrow when they 
divide his wealth. But not even the strong hand of poverty 
can wrest from me these jewels—the gift of the one man of 
all the world who loved once and forever.” 


“Yes, Harry was a prince of good fellows,” said one of 
the oldest members of the club.‘ I knew him all his life.” 

‘Strange he never married,” said another member. 

‘Yes, I have no doubt it seems so to those who do not 
know his story.” 

‘“Then he had a romance in his life?” 

* Yes; and now that he is dead I do not feel I will be do- 
ing any wrong to tell why he never married. He and I 
were playmates, and my youngest sister was often a sharer 
of our sports. As they grew up together they learned to 
love each other; but when he and I were in college she died. 
Harry was heart-broken, and he told me then he could never 
love again. You know yourselves that he spoke the truth.” 

All who were of the company admired such devotion, 
which had once been their own ideal, and felt an uneasy 
consviousness of how far they had fallen short of it. Each 
had to confess to himself that he had loved often, and had 
recovered from heart-breaks with unromantic ease. 

When the next Sabbath came the old clubman went out 
to Greenwood and scattered flowers on the graves of lis 
sister and the faithful bachelor. It made him happy to 
think he had known one man who loved with the devotion 
of nobler and earlier ages. 

‘*They must be happy now,” he said to himself, as he 
took a last look at the flower-covered graves, ‘‘ after having 
been parted for so many years.” P. McArruur. 


CONGRESSMAN BLAND. 
BY F. W. TAUSSIG. 

RicHaRD PaRKs BLAND, member of Congress from the 
Eighth District of Missouri, and chairman of the Committee 
on Coinage, has been for wellnigh a generation one of the 
most conspicuous figures in American public life. From the 
outset of his public career hie has been the champion of cheap 
and plentiful money in every form, and for many years the 
recognized leader in the House of Representatives of the free- 
silver wing. 

The Congressional Directory informs the world that Mr. 
Bland was born in Kentucky, in 1835, and had an academic 
education. It is not difficult to read between the lines of 
that non-committal publication that Mr. Bland is essentially 
a self-made man. He went to Missouri at an early age, then 
drifted to the Pacific coast, where he lived some ten years, 
and after the civil war returned to Missouri. In 1872 he 
was first elected to Congress as Representative from his pres- 
ent district, and began his service at the extra session called 
in the fall of 1873. Since that date he has been regularly re- 
turned to the House by the same constituency, and now rep- 
resents it for the eleventh consecutive term. Few members 
of Congress, if any, can show such a record; and whatever 
else may be said of Mr. Bland’s legislative career, it is cer- 
tain that he reflects faithfully the wishes and the opinions of 
his constituents. His district, the Eighth Missouri, lies in the 
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heart of that State, and is almost exclusively agricultural, 
the only town of importance being Jefferson City, the capi- 
tal of the State. 

Almost at the very outset of his long legislative career Mr. 
Bland identified himself with the cause which he has since 
championed. During his first term the silver question had 
not become prominent before the public. The cheap-money 
movement was then directed toward an increase in the quan- 
tity of the legal tenders, or greenbacks, which, it must be re- 
membered, were then still pure jiat money, and not redeem- 
able in specie. Mr. Bland voted for the famous inflation bill 
of 1874, which President Grant killed by his veto; and he 
voted against the act for the resumption of specie payments, 
passed in 1875. In the next year, 1876, the fall in the price 
of silver became marked, and the inflationists, beaten on the 
paper-money question, began to turn their efforts toward the 
free coinage of the cheaper silver. Mr. Bland introduced at 
the start what was virtually a bill for the free coinage of sil- 
ver. A year later, in 1877, Mr. Bland introduced the bill 
with which his name will always be associated in mone- 
tary history—the bill which became the Bland act of 1878. 
It is part of the irony of fate that this measure, with which 
his name will probably be always associated, finally took a 
form highly objectionable to its first proposer. As intro- 
duced by Mr. Bland,and as passed by the House of Represent- 
atives, it provided for a perfectly free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. It was amended in the Senate by making the 
coinage limited, a change which took all the sting out of the 
measure,and made it, if not unobjectionable, at least com- 
paratively harmless. So amended it was sent back to the 
House and there passed. President Hayes vetoed it; but in 
both branches of Congress the necessary two-thirds vote was 
secured for passing it over the veto. It went upon the stat- 
ute-book, and remained in force from 1878 until it was su- 
perseded by the Sherman act of 1890. 

Mr. Bland was far from content with this partial success, 


and throughout his long Congressional career has persistent- 
ly urged the free coinage of silver. But he never again 
won a complete legislative victory. Sometimes the prize 
has been almost within his grasp; but in the end the sound 
sense of the people has always defeated his inflationist 
schemes. In the great contest of last summer he led the 
forces against the unconditional repeal of silver purchases, 
and in favor of the free coinage of silver. Probably he 
made a tactical mistake at that time by offering to modify 
his scheme through a change in the ratio. From 1878 to 
1893 he and his associates had persistently declared for 
‘‘the dollar of our fathers”; that is, for the silver dollar 
coined at the ratio of 16 to 1 with gold. Last summer he 
admitted that possibly the great depreciation of silver might 
warrant a change in the ratio, and offered to compromise at 
a ratio of 17, 18, 19, even 20 to 1. This modification of the 
original scheme deprived it of any possible patriotic or senti- 
mental association, and was a damaging admission of some 
difficulties and uncertainties in his case. At all events, Mr. 
Bland was beaten on every point, and with the uncondition- 
al repeal of the Sherman act a death-blow was given to the 
silver agitation. 

In the present session Mr. Bland, beaten in the great 
battle. is trying to win in a belated skirmish. He has suc- 
ceeded in passing in the House the seigniorage bill, aptly 
described as an attempt to coin a vacuum. ‘The demorali- 
zation of the Democratic party, and the desire of members to 
trim their sails so as to show something to their cheap-money 
constituents, have enabled him to pass the bill in the House, 
and has brought it through the Senate. But the Executive 
veto still stands in Mr. Bland’s way, and again, we may hope, 
effectively in his way; and the empty passage of the seign- 
iorage bill by one or two Houses of Congress will be but a 
sorry consolation for the defeat of the main cause which Mr. 
Bland has at heart. 

Personally Mr. Bland has his cause much at heart. 
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sarnest, sincere, and honest in his beliefs. He conceives 
himself to be the champion of the debtor class, and a cru- 
sader against a conspiracy of the wicked bankers and the 
grasping gold monometallists. He believes, to use his own 
words, that a system which all trained economists and all 
intelligent business men believe to be a sound one is ‘‘a 
system of finance that will enable a few controllers of gold 
to dominate the currency.” He has used every shade of 
argument in favor of his proposals, from the trash of the 
arrant advocate of pure fiat money to the more intelligent 
arguments which he has learned (especially of late years) 
from the advocates of international bimetallism; but he has 
always been true to himself and to his constituents. 

In personal appearance and in manners Mr. Bland makes 
no affectation of polish or of culture. He is a rough and 
ready man, sometimes almost boorish in speech, but always 
vigorous and outspoken. In the House and in committee 
meetings his bearing is that of the rustic politician to whom 
such conventions as might be expected in the capital of a 
great civilized country are foreign. Nothing is more sig- 
nificant of Mr. Bland’s general attitude on currency ques- 
tions, and of the almost brutal manner in which he maintains 
it in public life, than a passage in one of his speeches of 
1878, in the early days of his career. Speaking of the silver 
measure which became finally the act of 1878, and reitera- 
ting his oft-expressed conviction that the creditors, espe- 
cially the government bondholders, were despoiling the 
debtors, he used the following language: ‘‘I give notice here 
and now that this war shall never cease, so long as I have 
office in this Congress, until the rights of the people are 
fully returned, and the silver dollar shall take its place 
alongside the gold dollar. Meanwhile let us take what we 
have, .... and if we cannot do that, I amin favor of issuing 
paper enough to stuff down the bondholders until they are 
sick.” Both the manner and the matter of this utterance 
are characteristic of Mr. Bland’s public career. 
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THE HOUSE OF REFUGE, RANDALL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK.—Drawn sy T. Darr WaLker.—[See Pace 274} 
1. The House of Refuge from Foot of East 118th Street. 2. Mess Hall. 3. Furling Sail on the Dummy Ship. 4. Girls’ Cooking-Class, 


5. In the Printing-Office. 6. Seamanship Class. 7. Tailor-Shop. 8. Sewing-Class. 9. Carpenter-Shop. 
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CARDINAL THOMAS. 


In that venerable Gothic pile the Cathedral of Rouen, 
when the ‘‘psalmistry in stone” of its lofty fluted pillars 
has wrought its grand impression on one, and when per- 
chance the Gregorian chant of vespers has died away, leav- 
ing maybe the odor of incense on the air,a walk through 
the nave will bring one to the high altar. Passing behind 
that one iinds the place of the cathedral tombs. If you look 
up you note far above you, and suspended from the high 
dim roof, dark objects that look like the dusty desiccated 
remains of giant bats. Most are black with the dust of many 
decades; but one or two show traces of fading scarlet. These 
are the hats of dead cardinals of Rouen, hung up as scalps 
might be in a Sioux tepee. trophies of the great cathedral’s 
might in its war on the evil powers. If ever the old cathe- 
drals send their familiar spirits to a mass-meeting of archi- 
tectural ghosts at St. Peter’s in Rome, be sure they brag to 
each other of the number of cardinals’ hats hanging high 
and dim in their lofty choirs. A brand-new scarlet hat has 
doubtless just now been hoisted up in the Cathedral of Rou- 
en to shame its dusty brethren, while the venerable prelate 
who wore it lies, newly placed, in the stone-hearted vaults 
beneath. Cardinal Benedict Leo Thomas, Archbishop of 
Rouen, has been taken to the Lord, having worn his cardi- 
nal's hat but fourteen months out of his sixty-eight vears of 
life, ten of which had been passed administering the archi- 
episcopal see of Rouen. 

Cardinal Thomas was born at Paray-le-Monial, in the de- 
partment of Sadne-et-Loire, on May 24, 1826. He entered 
the priesthood on reaching man’s estate, and developing a 
rare executive ability combined with fine tact, was quickly 
marked out for promotion. He was soon made Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the diocese of Autun. There his qualities, which 
worked with skill in a certain mundane direction, marked 
him out for further advancement, and he was nominated 
Bishop of La Rochelle et Saintes in January, 1867, ascend- 
ing the episcopal chair in the May following. Honors 
from Rome itself were not tardy. He was named assistant 
prelate to the pontifical throne; and Napoleon IIT., not slow 


to reward merit in the Church that leaned to the side of im- ° 


perialism, included Bishop Thomas of Autun in the 15th of 
August distribution of honors of the year 1869. That was 
the féte-day of the empire, made splendid in other ways, as 
the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, July 14th, is 
under the republic. The Bishop’s share that year was the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honor. After Sedan, Bishop 
Thomas administered his diocese with great discretion, and 
with a tolerance of the new popular powers that made his 
promotion to the Archbishopric of Rouen easy when the 
see fell vacant in March, 1884. But the prelate had higher 
views and aspired to the cardinalate, as all good bishops 
may. No doubt his mind had been broadened by events, 
and in the democratic tendencies of the present Pope he 
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TALKING THROUGH HIS HAT. 
Mr. Pratt (addressing his hayseed committee through his New York “ organ"). ‘The way 


to investigate is to investigate, and the time is NOW.” 





—New York Tribune, March 5. 
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found full warrant for being among the first of the high 
clergy to rally to the present secular régime. There was no 
objection from the Palace of the Elysée when Pope Leo 
elevated the Archbishop to the cardinalate on January 16, 
1893. The Cardinal was a man of great piety, as well as rare 
ability and discretion. 


AT THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

From the foot of 125th Street, East, a little ferry-tug leaves 
every half an hour, crossing to and fro between Randall’s 
Island and Manhattan. It is but a scant eight hundred feet 
across the tide-swept Harlem River to the House of Refuge, 
perhaps the most interesting and successful home for juve- 
nile unfortunates (for they are not all delinquents) in the 
world. 

To tell the truth, it is little known that here on this small 
island, hardly removed from the noise and dust of the pave- 
ment, is the outcome of an experiment, begun almost seventy 
years ago in what is now the heart of the city—Madison 
Square. It was moved thence in 1832 to near Twenty-third 
Street and the East River, and again, twenty-two vears 
later, to the low-lying island at Little Hell Gate and the 
Harlem. 

It was in 1824 that the “ Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents” was formed, and in March of the 
same year the incorporation act was passed by the State 
Legislature. The charter is unique. Although embracing 
the character of a public and municipal institution, it main- 
tains the privileges of a private and independent charity 
organization—this inviolate and perpetual. The managers 
of the institution serve without remuneration, elect their 
own officers, associates; successors, and committees, and 
have charge of its conduct and legislation; to have place on 
its governing board |.us been a coveted honor since its in- 
ception. As the title distinctly states and not-implies, the 
refuge is a home for juvenile offenders against the law— 
a semi-penal institution—but this fact is not obtrusive, is 
becoming less and Jess so every day, and cannot remain 
uppermost for an instant in the mind of the casual visitor. 

From the time that a boy or girl enters, he or she begins to 
learn new things, and unlearn, if possible, others. So far as 
can be, the new inmates are placed in the pursuits best suited 
to their capabilities and inclinations. The institution is 
non-sectarian, and no attempt is made to interfere with pre- 
vious religious training (if any), and ministers of any sect 
are welcome. At present the number of boys commilted to 
the care of the society is 518, the girls numbering only 63. 
The sum total of the children received into the refuge from 
1825 to the third day of October, 1893, is 24,996. In the last 
year 360 have been indentured—/. e., apprenticed into good 
homes in lieu of their having capable or respectable parents. 

So much for dry facts and figures. A visit to the island 
proves most interesting. After leaving the trim little tug at 
the landing,you walk alonga wide asphalt pavement under the 
branches of tall elm-trees. On either side neat, well-trimmed 
lawns stretch away, and in summer a fountain dances in 
the sunlight. Close against the side of the great brick build- 
ing rise the masts and spars of a ship, with yards and shrouds 
and complete in every detail. It is used in the out-door 
instruction of the seamanship class—a most popular branch 
of the ‘‘ curriculum ” (the expression is quite proper). It is 
the aim of the society to turn out sailors for our navy and 
the merchant marine. The instruction is thorough in all the 
rudiments that can possibly be taught ashore. Under the 
impetus given to this department by the two naval officers 
who are practically in charge of the house it has become a 
special feature, and is most encouragingly successful. As 
you enter the building you pass the offices, meeting-rooms 
for the managers, and the library, all free of access from 
the outside. Then a turnkey admits you through a heavy 
door at the end of the hall. 

It isa large room, with benches against the walis, and some 
desks behind iron railings, where the uniformed officers and 
clerks sit at their work. There is a glimpse out of the win- 
dows into two spacious, airy court-yards, each one large 
enough for two football fields. The noise of boys at play 
and the various shrill whistlings that bespeak light hearts 
and well-filled jackets greet your ears, for it is just past the 
meal hour, and although a boy may whistle to keep up his 
courage, he never does so on an empty stomach. The 
historic Thomas Tucker only sang, you may remember. But 
just a glance about the room. Here the boys receive their 
friends and parents on the visiting-days. Seated on one 
of the benches a neatly dressed woman and a little girl of 
eight or nine are talking to a rather decent little chap, 
who holds the little girl’s hand in one of hisown. He has chev- 
rons on the sleeves of his rough gray coat, for he is the cap- 
tain of a company in the first battalion, and his name is on the 
honor list there on the wall. On an- 
other bench a rough laboring-man, one 
of the class whose thoughts are so hard 
to guess, sits awkwardly beside a bee- 
tle-browed little ruffian without speak- 
ing a word. The boy shoots a look at 
you from his shifty narrow eyes, and 
munches a huge greasy doughnut in 
silence. 

That military discipline prevails is 
soon apparent, for a drum rolls, and 
the boys fall in for their march to the 
various shops and lessons. And here 
an odd thing to relate—from the time 
a boy first takes a place in the refuge 
and starts in at work, be it in the 
workshop, greenhouse, or at the print- 
ing-presses, he becomes a wage-work- 
er, he begins to earn his pay. It is 
not very magnificent, but the amount 
isin proportion to his industry and his 
ability. Each boy has a task for the 
day set before him, finishing which 
satisfactorily, he is credited with so 
much by the piece. This. of course, 
is not paid to him at once; but at the 
‘*‘ canteen,” where tops, marbles, toys, 
and wholesome dainties (if there be 
such) are allowed him, he can draw 
against his earnings, or, if he be of a 
saving temper, can hoard them, and 
leave the refuge at the end of his com- 
mitment with a good sum of money in 
his trousers pocket ; in some cases as 
much as fifty dollars. But, to contin- 
ue, the large court-yard is-surrounded 
by a wall some twenty feet in height 
that encloses the space between the va- 
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rious buildings; down the centre runs a cloisterlike parti. 
tion that has the in-door play-grounds and drill-rooms on 
cither side,and ends in the building containing the kitchen, 
bakery, and dining-hall. This makes two separate depart- 
ments, the north for the second-class boys, and the south 
for the younger, less vicious, or first-class boys. 

Inside the winter drill-room an awkward squad of new- 
comers is going through the ‘setting-up ” drill, in charge of 
a junior instructor. Their heels click and scrape on the hard 
concrete floor as they rise and fall on their toes and go 
through the facings at the word, they look sullen and un- 
happy, and a hand now and then leaves the trousers seam 
and digs at the reddened angry eyes. But they soon learn, 
these little untamed arabs, and are all the better for their 
course of training. Strange to say, they learn so well that 
ninety-one per cent. went through the past year without de- 
merit. The knitting of stockings and socks by machinery 
is going on in the long brick building on the south side of 
the court-yard. On the first floor thirty or forty little shay- 
ers are sitting close together on wooden benches, stitching 
away for dear life. They are so intent on their work that 
they hardly raise their close-cropped heads as you pass them, 
This is the youngest class, that tacks together the seams in 
the unfinished cotton socks. <A little mulatto boy with great 
dark eyes makes his fingers and mouth work in unison as 
he stitches the edges deftly together; he seems to take a real 
delight in his work, and although only twelve years old he 
has a bigger record than any other boy in the room. There 
is a large percentage of colored boys in the refuge, and 
they seem to learn fully as quickly as their white competitors. 
A tall man in uniform watches the toiling little gnomes 
with much the same fearless glance that Darling fixes on his 
performing lions; Jet him once turn his back and no one 
knows what might happen. But he is a kind-hearted man, 
and the boys like him. Climbing the foot-worn wooden 
staircase, you enter the knitting-rooms. The machinery is 
humming, and the boys bend over the flying wheels. It is 
easy to see that the expression ‘‘Jadies’ hose” is correct, far on 
the right a red-headed, 
freckle-faced boy from 
up the State (he is in 
for wanting to make a 
bonfire of a cow-sti! le) 
is grinding out coltoa 
stockings by the mile. 

It is strange how 
soon the boys become 
adept mill hands, and 
learn to handle the 
intricate = machinery. 
Some of them smile 
and mumble words to 
one another. They 
have hard little faces, 
and some of them know 
a great deal of this 
: world’s — wickedness ; 
’ but the teaching of the 

LIEUT. 0. W. LOWRY, U.S.N. refuge often straight- 
ens these crooked twigs 
into a straight healthy 

growth. Crossing the court-yard again, you walk through 
the kitchen; the shining kettles and the well-swept floor 
would be a boon to the eyes of a New England housewife. 
On the north side of the enclosure is a building similar to 
the knitting-mill. Carpentry, chair-seat making, and tailor- 
ing you find here, In the carpentry class the boys appar- 
ently rejoice—it. is more like play; hammer and _ nails, saw 
and plane, they are all at work, repairing, constructing; they 
take more interest in their tasks, for they hate the knitting- 
mill. The instructor tells you that a threat to send them back 
works wonders. In the printing-oftice the devils are flying 
about, and compositors with nimble fingers are sorting type 
from the cases. The Year-Book {from which the illustra- 
tions are taken) is in preparation for the presses. Good work 
the young printers do, as a glance’ at the book will show. 
“Twelve little tailors sitting in a row”—not only twelve, 
but about twice that number squat cross-legged on the 
raised bench in a room on the second floor. All the mend- 
ing and altering in the institution are done here—trousers 
patched, shirts made, and all. The fit is not guarantecd, 
but what’s the odds, the boys are warm and the clothes are 
clean. Cobblers and shoemakers, cane-seat weaving and 
cabinet-making, here you sce it all in full blast, every one 
busy. Ina room on the top floor is the seamanship class. 
A top-gallant yard hangs from adeam; sprawling out on 
the foot-ropes a half-dozen boys are furling sail. When all is 
made snug for the night, the sailor-lads drop down to the floor 
and begin splicing rope ends, weaving fenders, and making 
matting. Every one in this room intends to follow the sea 
for a calling ; some are shipped every week on board some 
vessel, and who knows but what these embryo tars hold mas- 
ters’ commissions in their pockets? Lieutenant O. W. Low 
ry, U.S.N., the superintendent, and Mr. Jungen, the second 
in command, also of the navy, are very proud of this depart- 
ment. Outside the walls are the farm and greenhouses. 
Just here an incident. On my second visit I was talking 
to Mr. Jungen, when a thin, foxy-faced little chap ap- 
proached; taking off his cap, he saluted. 

‘**I found dis key in de yard,” he said. 

“Oh, did you?” replied the officer, who did not show much 
astonishment. ‘* That's right, always bring things you find 
to me.” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the boy, grinning, and he turned to go. 

‘*Hold on a minute,” said Mr. Jungen, looking at the boy. 
‘*How did you find out 1 knew you had it?” 

**T didn’t,” began the voungster, stammering. 

“Oh yes, you did,” interrupted Mr. Jungen. He held 
out a piece of paper; on it was written, ‘‘ Jones has the key 
lost in the yard.” The boy glanced at the assistant super- 
intendent with admiration—Old Sleuth the detective was 
out-classed. 

‘* We know all the boys here pretty well,” said Mr. Jungen, 
turning to me—‘‘all the good and all the bad ones. One 
colored boy found enough money to take him to the World’s 
Fair, but he turned it in. We're proud of that boy, and 
would like to find a place for him. Know of one?’ 

I was sorry to say I didn’t. The girls’ department is not 
less interesting than the boys’; in fact, it is more so, Every- 
thing is neat and homelike, the school-room is a marvel, and 
the matron and her assistants work miracles in helping the 
misdirected unfortunates. Some grow to look upon the 
refuge as a home. They hate to leave it, dreading, as it 
were, contact again with the world they have learned to 
hate. That this has been true in many cases the records 
distinctly show, and here ‘‘ La fin cowronne Veuvre.” Up- 
wards of eighty per cent. of the past inmates have reformed, 
and are now leading useful lives. JAMES BARNES. 
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CHAPTER XI.—(Continued.) 


HE next morning Ephraim felt very ill, but he 
kept it from his mother. He took his medicine 
of his own accord several times, and turned his 
head from-her that she might not notice his 
laboring breath. 

In the middle of the forenoon Deborah went out. She had 
to drive over to Bolton to get some sugar and tea. She 
would not buy anything now at Berry’s store. Caleb had 
gone down to the lot to cuta little wood. He had harnessed 
the horse for her before he went. It was a cold day, and 
she wrapped herself up well in two shawls and a thick veil 
over her hood. When she was all ready she gave Ephraim 
his parting instructions, rearing over him with stern gest- 
ures like a veiled justice. 

‘*‘ Now,” said she, ‘‘ you listen to what I tell you. When 
your father comes in you tell him I want him to set right 
down and finish parin’ them apples. They are spoilin’, an’ 
I’m goin’ to make ’em into sauce. You tell him to set right 
down and go to work on ’em; he can get ’em done by the 
time I get home, an’I can make the sauce this afternoon. 
You set here an’ take your medicine an’ learn your cate- 
chism. You can study over the Commandments too; you 
‘ain't got ’em any too well. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Ephraim. He looked away from his 
mother as he spoke, and his panting breath clouded the 
clear space on the frosty window-pane. He sat beside the 
window in the rocking-ehair. 

‘Mind you tell your father about them apples,” repeated 
his mother as she went out. 

‘*Yes, ma’am,” said Ephraim. He watched his mother 
drive out of the yard, guiding the horse carefully through 
the frozen ridges of the drive. Presently he took another 
spoonful of his medicine. He felt a little easier, but still 
very ill. His father came a few minutes after his mother 
had gone. He heard him stamping in through the back 
door; then his frost-reddened old face looked in on Ephraim, 

‘* Mother gone?” said he. 

‘* She’s jest gone,” replied Ephraim. 

His father camein. He looked at the boy with a childish 
and anxious sweetness. ‘Don’t you feel quite as well as 
you did?” he inquired. 

‘*Dun’no’ as I do.” 

‘Took your medicine reg’lar?” 

Ephraim nodded. 

‘“‘T guess it’s good medicine,” said Caleb; ‘‘it come real 
high; I guess the doctor thought consid’ble of it. I'd take 
it reg’lar if Iwas you. I thought you looked as if you didn’t 
feel quite so well as common when I come in.” 

Caleb took off his boots and tended the fire. Ephraim began 
to feel a little better; his heart did not beat quite so violently. 
He did not say a word to his father about paring the apples. 
Caleb went into the pantry, and came back eating a slice of 
mince pie. 

‘*T found there was a pie cut, and I thought mother 
wouldn’t mind if I took a leetle piece,” he remarked, apolo- 
getically. He would never have dared take the pie with- 
out permission had his wife been at home. ‘She ain’t goin’ 
to be home till arter dinner-time, an’ I began to feel kinder 
gone,” added Caleb. He stood by the fire and munched the 
pie with a relish slightly lessened by remorse. ‘‘ Don’t you 
want nothin’?” he asked of Ephraim; ‘‘ mebbe a little piece 
of pie wouldn’t hurt you none.” 

Caleb’s ideas of hygienic food were primitive. He be- 
lieved, as innocently as if he had lived in Eden before the 
prohibition, that all food which he liked was good for him, 
and he applied his theory to all mankind. He had deferred 
to Deborah’s.imperious will, but he had never been able to 
understand why she would not allow Ephraim to eat mince 
pie, or anything else which his soul loved and craved. 

‘* No, guess I don’t,” Ephraim replied. He gazed mood- 
ily out of the window. ‘‘ Father,” said he suddenly. 

** What say, sonny?” 

‘‘T eat some of that pie last night.” 

‘*Mother give it to you?” . 

‘No; I clim’ up on the meal-bucket an’ got it in the 
night.” 

‘© You might have fell, an’ then I duu’no’ what mother’d 
ha’ said to you,” said Cu'eb. 

‘** An’ I did somethin’ else.’ 

‘*What else did you do?” 

‘“‘T went out a-coastin’ after you an’ her was asleep.” 

‘* You didn’t, now?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

‘* An’ we didn’t neither on us wake up?” 

““You was a-snorin’ the whole time.” 

‘*T don’t s’pose you’d oughter have done it, Ephraim,” 
said Caleb, and he tried to make his tone severe. 

‘*‘T never went a-coastin’ in my whole life before,” said 
Ephraim; ‘‘ it ain’t fair.” 

‘**T dun’no’ what mother ’d say if she was to find out about 
it,” said Caleb, and he shook his head. 

‘‘Ezra Ray was the only one that was out there, an’ he 
said he wouldn’t tell.” 

‘Well; mebbe he won’t—mebbe he won’t; I guess you 
most hadn’t oughter gone unbeknownst to your mother, 
sonny.” 

‘*Barney’s sled jest beat Ezra’s all holler.” 

“Tt did, hey? That allers was a good sled,” returned the 
old man, chuckling. 

Caleb went into the pantry again, and returned rattling a 
handful of corn. ‘‘ Want a game of holly-gull? I’ve got a 
leetle time to spare now whilst mother’s gone,” he asked. 

**Guess so,” replied Ephraim. He dragged his chair for- 
ward to the hearth; he and his father sat opposite each oth- 
er and played the old childish game of holly-guil. Ephraim 
was very fond of the game, and would have played it hap- 
pily hour after hour had not Deborah esteemed it a sinful 
waste of time. When Caleb held up his old fist, wherein 
he had securely stowed a certain number of kernels of corn, 
and demanded, ‘‘ Holly-gull, hand full, passel how many ?” 
Ephraim’s spirit was thrilled with a fine stimulation of which 
he had known little in life. If he guessed the number of 
kernels right,and confiscated the contents of his father’s hand, 
he felt the gratified ambition of a successful financier. If 
he lost, his heart sank, only to bound higher with new hope 
for the next chance. A veritable gambling game was holly- 
gull, but they gambled for innocent Indian corn instead of 
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the coin of the realm, and nobody suspected it. The lack 
of value of the stakes made the game quite harmless and un- 
questioned in public opinion. 

The waste of time was all Deborah’s objection to the game. 
Caleb and Ephraim said not a word about it to each other, 
but both kept a furtive ear toward Deborah’s returning 
sleigh-bells. 

At last they both heard the loud brazen jingle entering the 
yard, and Caleb gathered all the corn together and stowed it 
away in his pocket. Then he stood on the hearth, looking 
like a guilty child. Ephraim went slowly over to the win- 
dow; he did not feel quite so well again. 

Deborah’s harsh ‘‘ whoa” sounded before the door. Pres- 
ently she came in, her garments radiating cold air, her arms 
full of bundles. 

‘* What you standin’ there for, father?” she demanded of 
Caleb. ‘‘ Why didn’t you come out an’ take some of these 
bundles? Why ain’t you goin’ out au’ puttin’ the horse up 
instead of standin’ there starin’?” 

“Tm goin’ right off, mother,” Caleb answered, apologet- 
ically, and he turned his old back toward her and scuttled 
out in haste. 

‘**Put on your cap!” Deborah called after him. 

She laid off her many wraps, her hood and veil and muf- 
flers and shawls, folded them carefully, and carried them 
into her bedroom, to be laid in her bureau drawers. Deborah 
was very orderly and methodical. 

‘Did you take your medicine?” she asked Ephraim as 
she went out of the room. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” said he. 

He did not feel nearly as well; he kept his face turned 
from his mother. Ephraim was accustomed to complain 
freely, but now the coasting and the mince pie had made 
him patient. He was quite sure that his bad feelings were 
due to that. And suppose his mother should suspect, and 
ask him what he had been doing! He was also terrified by 
the thought of the holly-gull, and her unfulfilled order about 
the apple-paring. He sat very still. His heart shook his 
whole body, which had grown thin lately. He looked very 
small in spite of his sturdy build. 

Deborah was gone quite a while. She had left some 
work unfinished in her bedroom that morning. Caleb re- 
turned before she did, and pulled up a chair close to the 
fire. He was holding his reddened fingers out toward the 
blaze to warm them, when Deborah came in. 

She looked at him, then around the room inquiringly. 
“Where did you put the apples?” said she to Caleb. 

Caleb stared around at her. ‘‘ What apples, mother?” he 
asked, feebly. 

‘*The apples I left for you to pare. I want to put ’em 
on before I get dinner.” 

“7 ’ain’t heard nothin’ about apples, mother.” 

«’Ain’t you pared any apples this forenoon?” 

“*T didn’t know as you wanted any pared, mother.” 

Deborah turned fiercely on Ephraim. ‘* Ephraim Thayer, 
look here,” said she. 

Epbraim turned his poor blue face slowly; his breath came 
shortly between his parted lips; he clapped one hand to his 
side. 

‘*Didn’t you tell your father to pare them apples, the way 
I told you to?” she demanded. 

Ephraim dropped his chin lower. 

‘* Answer me.” 

‘No, ma’am.” 

“What have you been a-doiu’ of?” 

*Playin’.” 

‘** Playin’ what?” 

‘*Holly-gull.” 

Deborah stood quite still for a moment. Her mouth tight- 
ened; she grew quite pale. Ephraim and Caleb watched her. 
Deborah strode across the room, out into the shed. 

“T guess she won’t say much; don’t you be scared, Ephra- 
im,” whispered Caleb. 

But Ephraim, curious to say, did not feel scared. Sudden- 
ly his mother seemed to have lost all her terrifying influ- 
ence over him. He felt very strange, and as if he wete 
sinking away from it all through deep abysses. 

His mother came back, and she held a stout stick in her 
right hand, Caleb gasped when he saw it. ‘* Mother, you 
ain’t goin’ to whip him?” be cried out. 

‘* Father, you keep still,” commanded Deborah. ‘‘ Ephra- 
im. you come with me.” 

She led the way into Ephraim’s little bedroom, and he 
stumbled up and followed her. He saw the stick before him 
in his mother’s hand, he knew she was going to whip him, 
but he did not feel in the least disturbed or afraid. Ezra 
Ray could not have faced a whipping any more courageous- 
ly than Ephraim. But he staggered as he went, and his feet 
met the floor with strange shocks, since he had prepared his 
steps for those deep abysses. 

He and his mother stood together in his little bedroom. 
She. when she faced him,saw how ill he looked; but she 
steeled herself against that. She had seen him look as badly 
before; she was not to be daunted by that from her high pur- 
pose; for it was a high purpose to Deborah Thayer. She 
did not realize the part which her own human will had in it. 

She lifted up her voice and spoke solemnly, Caleb listen- 
ing, all trembling, at the kitchen door heard her. ‘* Ephra- 
im,” said his mother, ‘‘I have spared the rod with you all 
my life because you were sick. Your brother and your 
sister have both rebelled against the Lord and against me. 
You are all the child I’ve got left. You've got to mind me 
and do right. I ain’t goin’ to spare you any longer because 
you ain’t well. It is better you should be sick than be well 
and wicked and disobedient. It is better your body should 
suffer than your immortal soul. Stand still.” 

Deborah. raised her stick and brought it down across 
Ephraim’s shoulders. She raised it again, but suddenly 
Ephraim made a strange noise, and sank away before it 
down in a heap on the floor. 

Caleb heard him fall, and came quickly. ‘‘ Oh, mother,” 
he sobbed, ‘‘is he dead? What ails him?” 

‘*He’s got a bad spell,” said Deborah. ‘‘ Help me lay him 
on the bed.” Her face was ghastly. She spoke with hoarse 
pulls for breath, but she did not flinch. She and Caleb laid 
Ephraim on his bed; then she worked over him for a few 
minutes with mustard and hot water; all the simple reme- 
dies in which she was skilled. She tried to pour a little of 
the doctor’s medicine into his mouth; but he did not swallow, 
and she wiped it away. 
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‘**Goan’ get Barney to run for the « 
Caleb at last. Caleb fled, sobbing al 
the house. Deborah closed the b 
him a little in the bed. Then she | 
began to pray aloud. It was a strange 
morse, of awful agony, of self-defen 
her own position as the vicar of Gi h for her 
child. ‘I couldn’t let him go astray 1 ked 
out. ‘I couldn’t, I couldn’t!)§ O Lord, 1! 
I couldn’t!: I would—have jain him upon 
Abraham laid Isaac! Ob, Ephraim, my son 


son!” 

Deborah prayed on and on. The doctor and a { of 
pale women came in. The yard was full of shocked 4 
staring people. Deborah heeded nothing. She prayed « 


Some of the women got her into her own room. §S 
staid there with a sort of rigid settling into the spot wh 
she was placed, and she pleaded with the Lord for upholdi: 
and justification until the daylight faded and all night. 
The women, Mrs. Ray and the doctor’s wife, who watched 
with poor Ephraim, heard her praying all night long. They 
sat in grave silence, and their eyes kept meeting with shock 
ed significance as they listened to Deborah. Now and then 
they wet the cloth on Ephraim’s face. About two o'clock 
Mrs. Ray tiptoed into the pantry,and brought forth a mince 
pie. ‘‘I found one that had been cut on the top shelf,” she 
whispered. She and the doctor’s wife ate the remainder of 
poor Ephraim’s pie. 

The two women staid next day and assisted in prepara 
tions for the funeral. Deborah seemed to have no thought 
for any of her household duties. She staid in her bedroom 
most of the time, and her praying voice could be heard at 
intervals, 

Some other women came in, and they went about with 
silent efficiency, performing their services to the dead and 
setting the house in order, but they said very little to 
Deborah. When she came out of her room they eyed her 
with a certain grim furtiveness, and they never said a word 
to her about Ephraim. 

It was already known all over the village that she had 
been whipping Ephraim when he died. Poor old Caleb, 
when the neighbors had come flocking in, had kept repeat- 
ing, with childish sobs, ‘‘ Mother hadn’t ought to have 
whipped him; mother hadn’t ought to have whipped him!” 

‘*Did Mrs. Thayer whip that boy?” the doctor had ques- 
tioned, sharply, before all the women, and Caleb had sobbed 
back, hoarsely: ‘‘She was jest a-whippin’ of him. I told 
her she hadn’t ought to.” 

That had beenenough. ‘‘She whipped him,” the women 
repeated to each other, in shocked pantomime. They all 
knew how corporal punishment had been tabooed for 
Ephraim. 

The Thayer house was crowded the afternoon of the fu- 
neral. The decent black-clad village people, with redden- 
ing eyes, and mouths drooping with melancholy, came in 
throngs into the snowy yard. The men in their Sunday 
gear tiptoed creaking across the floor; the women, feeling for 
their pocket-handkerchiefs, padded softly and heavily after 
them, folded in their black shawls like mourning birds. 

Caleb and. Deborah and Barney sat in the north parlor 
where Ephraim lay. Deborah’s hoarse laments, which were 
not like the ordinary hysterical demonstrations of feminine 
grief, being rather a stern uprising and clamor of herself 
against her own heart, tilled the house. 

The minister had to pray and speak against it; scarcely 
any one beyond the mourners’ room could hear his voice. 
It was a hard task that the poor young minister had. He 
was quite aware of the feeling against Deborah, and it re- 
quired finesse to avoid jarring that and yet display the 
proper amount of Christian sympathy for the afflicted. 
‘Then there were other difficulties. The minister had prayed 
in his closet for a small share of the wisdom of Solomon 
before setting forth. 

The people in the other rooms leaned forward and strained 
their ears. The minister’s wife sat beside her husband with 
bright spots of color in her cheeks, her little figure nervously 
contracted in her chair. They had had a discussion con- 
cerning the advisability of his mentioning the sister and 
daughter in his prayer, and she had pleaded with him stren- 
uously that he should not. 

When the minister prayed for the afflicted ‘‘sister and 
daughter who was now languishing upon a bed of sick- 
ness,” his wife’s mouth tightened, her feet and hands grew 
cold. It seemed to her that her own tongue pronounced 
every word that her husband spoke. And there was, more- 
over, a little nervous thrill through the audience. Oddly 
enough, everybody seemed to hear that portion of the min- 
ister’s prayer quite distinctly. Even one old deaf man in 
the farthest corner of the kitchen looked meaningly at his 
neighbor. 

The service was a long one. The village hearse and the 
line of black-covered wagons waited in front of the Thayer 
house over an hour, There had been another fall of snow 
the night before,and now the north wind blew it over the 
country. Outside ghostly spirals of snow raised from the 
new drifts heaped along the road-sides like graves, disap- 
peared over the fields, and moved on the borders of distant 
woods, while in-doors the minister held forth, and the choir 
sang funeral hymns with a sweet uneven drone of grief and 
consolation. 

When at last the funeral was over and the people came 
out, they bent their heads before this wild storm which came 
from the earth instead of the sky. 

The cemetery was a mile out of the village; when the 
procession came driving rapidly home it was nearly sunset, 
and the thoughts of the people turned from poor Ephraim 
to their suppers. It is only fora minute that death can blur 
life for the living. Still, when the evening smoke hung 
over the roofs, the people talked untiringly of Ephraim and 
his mother. 

As time went on the dark gossip in the village swelled 
londer. It was said quite openly that Deborah Thayer had 
killed her son Ephraim. The neighbors did not darken her 
doors. The minister and his wife called once. The minis- 
ter offered prayer and spoke formal words of consolation, 
as if he were reading from invisible notes. His wife sat by 
in stiff scared silence. Deborah nodded in response; she 
said very little. 

Indeed, Deborah had become very silent. She scarcely 
spoke to Caleb, But for hours after he had gone to bed the 
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“THE THAYER HOUSE WAS CROWDED THE AFTERNOON OF THE FUNKRAL.” 


poor bewildered old man could hear his wife wrestling in 
prayer with the terrible angel of the Lord, whom she had 
evoked by the stern magic of grief and remorse. He could 
hear her harsh solemn voice in self-justification and agonized 
appeal. After a while he learned to sleep with it still ringing 
in his ears, and his heavy breathing kept pace with Deborah’s 
prayer. Deborah had not the least doubt that she had killed 
her son Ephraim. 

There was some talk of the church’s dealing with her; 
some women declared that they would not go to meeting if 
she did; but no stringent measures were taken, and Deborah 
went to church every Sunday all the rest of the winter and 
during the spring. 

It was an afternoon in June, when the doctor’s wife and 
Mrs. Ray went into Deborah Thayer’s yard. They paused 
hesitatingly before the door. 

‘‘T think you're the one that ought to tell her,” said Mrs. 
Ray. 

**T think it’s your place to, seeing as ’twas your Ezra 
that knew about it,” returned the doctor’s wife. Her voice 
sounded like the hum of a bee, being full of husky vibra- 
tions; her double chin sank into her broad heaving bosom, 
folded over with white plaided muslin. 

‘*Seems to me it belongs to you, as long as you're the 
doctor’s wife,” said Mrs. Ray. She was very small and lean 
beside the soft bulk of the other woman, but there was a 
sort of mental uplifting about her which made her uncon- 
scious of it. Mrs. Ray had never considered herself a small 
woman; she seemed always to see the tops of other women’s 
heads. 

The doctor’s wife looked at her dubiously, panting softly 
ali over her great body. It was a warm afternoon. The 
low red and white rose-bushes sprayed all around the step- 
stone, and they were full of roses. The doctor’s wife raised 
the brass knocker. ‘‘ Well, I’d just as lieves,” said she, re- 
signedly. ‘‘She’d ought to be told anyway ; the doctor said 
so.” The knocker fell with a clang of brass. 

Deborah opened the door at once. ‘‘Good-afternoon,” 
said she. 

““We thought we’d come over a few minutes, it’s so plea- 
sant this afternoon,” said the doctor's wife. 

* Walk in,” said Deborah. She aided them in through 
the kitchen to the north parlor. She always entertained 
guests there on warm afternoons. 

The north parlor was very cool and dark; the curtains 
were down, and undulated softly like sails. Deborah placed 
the big hair-cloth rocking-chair for the doctor’s wife, and 
Mrs. Ray sat down on the sofa. 

There was a silence. The doctor’s wife flushed red. Mrs. 
Ray’s sharp face wasimperturbable. Deborah, sitting erect 
in one of her best flag-bottomed chairs, looked as if she were 
alone in the room. 

The doctor's wife cleared her throat. 
began. 

Deborah looked at her with calm expectation. 

‘Mis’ Thayer,” said the doctor’s wife, ‘‘ Mis’ Ray and I 
thought we ought to come over here this afternoon. Mis’ 
Ray heard something last night, an’ she came over an’ told 
the doctor, an’ he said you ought to know—” 

The doctor’s wife paused, panting. Then the door opened 
and Caleb peered in. He bowed stiffly to the two guests, 
then, with apprehensive glances at his wife, slid into a chair 
near the door. 


‘*Mis’ Thayer,” she 





‘Mis’ Ray’s Ezra told her last night.” proceeded the doc- 
tor’s wife, ‘‘that—the night before—your son died, he run 
away unbeknown to you, an’ went slidin’ down hill. The 
doctor says mebbe that was what killed him. He said you’d 
ought to know.” 

Deborah leaned forward; her face worked like the break- 
ing up of an icy river. ‘‘ Be you sure?” said she. 

‘** Ezra told me last night,” interposed Mrs. Ray. ‘‘I had 
a hard time gettin’ it out of him; he promised Ephraim he 
wouldn’t tell. But somethin’ he said made me suspect, an’ I 
got it out of him. He said Ephraim told him he run away, 
an’ he left him there slidin’ when he came home. ’Twas as 
much as ‘leven o'clock then; I remember I give Ezra a whip- 
pin’ next mornin’ for stayin’ out so late. But then of course 
whippin’ Ezra wa’n’t nothin’ like whippin’ Ephraim.” 

“The doctor says most likely that was what killed him, af- 
ter all, an’ you’d ought to know,” said the doctor’s wife. 

**Be you sure?” said Deborah again. 

‘Ephraim wa’n’t to blame. He never had no show; he 
never went a-slidin’ like the other little fellars,” said Caleb, 
suddenly, out of his corner, and he snivelled as he spoke. 

Deborah turned on him sharply. ‘‘ Did you know any- 
thing about it?” said she. 

‘«He told me on’t that mornin’,” said Caleb; ‘‘ he told me 
how he’d been a-slidin’ an’ how he eat some mince pie.” 

‘* Eait—some—mince pie!” gasped Deborah, and there was 
a great light of hope in her face. 

** Well,” said the doctor’s wife, ‘‘ if that boy eat mince pie, 
an’ slid down hill too, I guess you ’ain’t much call to worry 
about anything you’ve done, Mis’ Thayer. I know what the 
doctor has said right along.” 

The doctor’s wife arose with a certain mild impressiveness, 
as if some mantle of her husband’s authority had fallen upon 
her. She shook out her ample skirts as if they were redolent 
of rhubarb and mint. ‘‘ Well, 1 guess we had better be go- 
ing,” said she, and her inflections were like the doctor’s. 

Mrs. Ray rose also. ‘‘ Well, we thought you’d ought to 
know,” said she. 

«I’m much obliged to you,” said Deborah. 

She went through the kitchen with them. When the door 
was shut behind them she turned to Caleb, who had shuffled 
along at her heels. ‘‘ Oh, father, why didn’t you tell me, if 
you knew—why didn’t you tell me?” she gasped out. 

Caleb stared at her. ‘‘ Why, mother!’ he returned. 

‘‘Didn’t you know I thought I’d killed him, father? 
Didn’t you know I thought I’d killed my son? An’ now 
mebbe I haven’t—mebbe I haven’t! O Lord, I thank Thee 
for letting me know before I die. Mebbe I haven’t killed 
him, after all!” 

‘I didn’t s’pose it would make any difference,” said Cale), 
helplessly. % 

Suddenly, to the old man’s great terror, his wife caught 
hold of him and clung to him. He staggered a little; his 
arms hung straight at his sides. ‘‘ Why, what ails you, 
mother?” he stammered out. ‘‘I didn’t tell you ’cause I 
thought you’d be blamin’ him for ’t. Mother, don’t you 
take on so, now don’t!” 

‘‘T—wish—you’d go an’ get Rebecca an’ Barney, father,” 
said Deborah, faintly. She suddenly wavered so that her 
old husband wavered with her, and they reeled back and 
forth like two old trees in the wind. 

‘*Why, what ails you, mother, what ails yer?’ Caleb 
gasped out. He caught Deborah’s arm, and clutched out at 
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something to save himself. Then they sank to the floor to- 
gether. 

Barney had just come up from the field, and was at his 
own door, when his father came panting into the yard. 

‘What is it—what’s the matter?” he cried out. 

‘*Mother’s fell!” gasped Caleb. 

“Fell? Has she hurt her?” 

‘* Dun’no’—she can’t get up. Come, quick!” 

As Barney rushed out of the yard he cast a glance up the 
hill towards Charlotte’s house. In every crisis of his life 
his mind turned involuntarily to her, as if she were another 
self to be made acquaint with all its exigencies. But when 
he came out on the road he met.Charlotte herself face to 
fuee. She had been over to her aunt Sylvia’s. 

‘*Something is wrong with mother,” Barney said, with a 
strange appeal. Then he went on, and Charlotte was at his 
side, running as fast as he. Caleb hurried after them, pant- 
ing, the tears running down his old cheeks. 

‘‘ Father says she’s fell,” Barney said, as they sped along. 

‘* Maybe she’s only fainted,” responded Charlotte’s steady, 
faithful voice. ; 

But Deborah Thayer had more than fainted. It might 
have been that Ephraim had inherited from her the heart 
taint that had afflicted and shortened his life, and it might 
have been that her terrible experiences of the last few 
months would have strained her heart to its undoing had 
its valves been made of steel. 

Barney carried his mother into her bedroom, and laid her 
onthe bed. He and Charlotte worked over her, but she never 
spoke nor moved again. At last Charlotte laid her hand on 
Barney’s arm. ‘‘Come out now,” said she, and Barney fol- 
lowed her out. : 

When they were out in the kitchen Barney looked in her 
face. ‘‘It’snouse, She’s gone,” he said, hoarsely. 

Charlotte nodded. Suddenly she put her arms up around 
his neck, and drew his head down to her bosom, aud held it 
there, stroking his cheek. 

“Oh, Charlotte!” Barney sobbed. 

Charlotte bent over him, whispering softly, smoothing his 
hair and cheek with her tender hand. , 

Caleb had gone for the doctor and Rebecca while they 
tried to restore Deborah, and had given the alarm on tlie 
way. Some women came hurrying in, with white faces, 
staring curiously even then at Barney and Charlotte; but 
she never heeded them except to answer in the affirmative 
when they asked, in shocked voices, if Deborah was dead. 
She went on soothing Barney, as if he had been her child, 
with no more shame in it, until he raised his white face from 
her breast of his own accord. 

‘‘Oh, Charlotte, you will stay to-night, won’t you?” he 
pleaded. 

**Yes, I'll stay,” said Charlotte. 

Young as Charlotte was, she had watched with the sick 
and sat up with the dead many a time. So she and the 
doctor’s. wife watched with Deborah Thayer that night. 
Rebecca came, but she was not strong enough to stay. The 
next day Charlotte assisted in the funeral preparations. It 
made a great deal of talk in the village. People wondered 
if Barney would marry her now, and if she would sit with 
the mourners at the funeral. But she sat with her father 
and mother in the south room, and time went on after Deb- 
orah died, and Barney did not marry her. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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A RECEPTION AT THE WHITE HOUSE TO THE ARMY AND NAVY AND DIPLOMATIC CORPS.—Drawn sy L. W. Hrrencock.—[S&r 






RESURRECTION. 
DAFFODIL, lily, and crocus, 
They stir, they break from the sod, 
They are glad of the sun, and they open 
Their golden hearts to God. 


They and the wilding families,— 
Wind-flower, violet, May,— 

They rise from the long, long dark 
To the ecstasy of day. 


We, scattering troops and kindreds, 
From out of the stars wind-blown 

To this way-side corner of space, 
This world that we call our own,— 


We, of the hedge-rows of Time, 
We too shall divide the sod, 
Emerge to the light, and blossom 
With our hearts held up to God. 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





CLUB-IIOUSE, LECLAIRE. 


THE STORY OF LECLAIRE. 

‘* LECLAIRE takes men and conditions as they are—which 
is a quite prosaic programme—and only adds such bits of 
common-sense amendment as experience suggests. The 
conveniences and attractions of city life are in a small degree 
added to the simplicity and freedom of a rural settlement. 
Without any theory of single tax, there is farm price of 
lund for house-lots; without community theory, there are 
many voluntary communal arrangements ; without any econ- 
omist of the chair, there are all the economies that practical 
sense can suggest. But it is all plain aud small.” 

This is the modest estimate put by Mr. N. O. Nelson, of 
St. Louis, in a private letter, on the very interesting experi- 
ment of which he is the author and directing manager—an 
experiment pronounced by so eminent an authority as Mr. 
Nicholas Paine Gilman ‘‘in several ways the most conspic- 
uous of all American profit-sharing enterprises,” the one 
‘*coming nearest to the standard set by Leclaire, Laroche- 
Joubert, Boucicaut, and Godin.” 

To begin the story of Leclaire with its founder, Mr. N. O. 
Nelson is a self-made man, a German, who landed in this 
country poor, and who has reached prosperity by native 
energy, thrift, and sagacity. In 1877 he founded the N. O. 
Nelson Manufacturing Company. In 1886, the profit-shar- 
ing scheme was inaugurated. By this scheme, after regu- 
lar wages have been paid and 6 per cent. allowed as the 
commercial rate on capital, 10 per cent. of the profits is set 
aside for a reserve fund to meet losses, and 5 per cent. for 
a provident fund to pay for the care of the sick and of the 
families of deceased employés, while the remaining profits 
are divided at the rate of 2 per cent. on wages and 1 per cent. 
on capital. These dividends on wages have in eight years 
aggregated 54 per cent., or nearly 7 per cent. a year. This 
includes the year just closed, for which, on account of the 
hard times, no dividend from profits was declared for either 
wages or capital. 

It may be well to stop here a moment and tell how the 
hard times have affected the experiment. Last summer the 
management decided to ask the men to work full time for 
three quarters pay—they have a nine hours’ day for ten 
hours’ pay at Leclaire,‘* without any apparent diminution 
in product,” Mr. Nelson testifies. This decision of the man- 
agement was ratified by the men ‘‘ with cheers.” The un- 
derstanding was that the reduction in wages should be 
made good to the men as soon as the company could afford 
to. The inventory at the close of the year showed profits 
sufficient to pay the 6 per cent. on capital, first set aside, 
and to repay the men their back wages. This has been 
done, and since October the men have received their usual 
wages. So gratifying a result, Mr. Nelson testifies, was due 
largely to the extraordinary efforts of the management to 
push their goods into new territory, making low prices and 
easy terms of payment. To this last the temporary sacri- 
fice of the men of one-quarter of their wages contributed 
materially. 

Originally the wages-dividends—to return to the profit- 
sharing scheme proper—were payable in cash, ‘‘to make it 
clear that they meant money,” but employés had the option 
of taking dividends in stock, to encourage co-operation. 
Afterward these dividends were paid in stock only. But 
when an employé leaves the service of the company it buys 
his stock at par. Up to the present year any employé who 
had been in the service of the company for ten months was 
entitled to receive a wages-dividend. This year the time 
limit has been abandoned, and this new rule substituted: In 
order to receive a wages-dividend an employé must invest 
in the capital of the company 10 per cent. of his salary or 
wages when working full time. The object of the change 
is twofold, as explained by Mr. Nelson: ‘‘To secure by 
natural selection for the company employés who want to 
lay up something, and to accumulate an aggregate of em- 
ployés’ capital which shall gradually turn the corporation 
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into a genuine co-operative company, Owned and controlled 
by the employés.” , 

It is a pleasure to turn from what the experiment offers 
on its dry business side to what it offers on the esthetic 
humanizing side. It must be remembered that Leclaire is 
at present, and must long continue to be, a small. country 
village, to be regarded only as a germ, but giving promise 
of many possibilities for the future. It is attractive to the 
eye of the passing traveller on the Toledo and St. Louis 
Railroad. ‘‘A pretty cluster of pretty houses, shaded with 
young trees,” as Edward Everett Hale describes it. ‘To 
the most hasty glance,” he adds, ‘‘it shows that those who 
live here love their homes, and mean to make them pleasant 
to others as to themselves.” The village is almost as young 
as its trees. Four years ago the company bought 125 acres 
near Edwardsville, Illinois, a county town eighteen miles 
from St. Louis, and began erecting another manufacturing 
plant there in addition to those it already had in Mound 
City and St. Louis. The St. Louis plant, it may be added, 
will be transferred soon to Leclaire. The: first idea was to 
make it a village of home-owners. For this reason the com- 
pany does not rent houses to the employés, but sells them 
outright. As soon as the purchaser and the company have 
agreed upon a plan, a deed is given to the former. ’ This is 
secured by a mortgage which carries a monthly payment of 
from $12 to $20. Each house is supplied with water and 
with electric lights, the first being free, and the latter cost- 
ing 25 cents per light a month. Each house-lot is about 
one-third of an acre, and the price is uniform, $2 a front 
foot, which makes the cost about $200 for a lot. By com- 
mon consent no vegetable gardens are made about the prem- 
ises, the grounds being devoted to grass, shrubbesy, fruit 
trees, and small fruits. The streets are winding, not laid out 
at right angles, but more after the manner of park drives. 
They are paved with cinders, and skirted by sidewalks four 
feet wide and by lines of trees. They are sprinkled and 
lighted by electricity at the company’s expense. A land- 
scape-gardener employed by the company has oversight of 
community esthetics. A greenhouse, well stocked with 
plants, and a flower show, with prizes, are other interesting 
features of the same nature. The purpose is to make the 
life of Leclaire as attractive, to quote Edward Everett Hale 
again, ‘‘ to the women who stay at home as to the men who 
go to the workshops.” 

But the social side of Leclaire does not neglect the men. 
Above the co-operative store, of which more will be said 
soon, is a billiard-hall, and in the rear isa bowling-alley. In 
the club-house are a lecture-hall and library, and a kinder- 
garten and school are also heid in it. This kindergarten is 
very successful, drawing patronage from Edwardsville, of 
which Leclaire is‘a suburb. The educational plan is com- 
prehensive and practical. It contemplates successive steps— 
manual training in connection with the shops for the boys, 
and domestic training for the girls, so that at eighteen or 
twenty both will be ready to take up the work of life. The 
Self-culture Club meets every other week for discussions, 
essays, singing, or reading. On alternate weeks there are 
lectures, which are largely attended. Most of the lecturers 
are from St. Louis, although Edward Everett Hale and John 
Fiske have been invited from a distance to Leclaire. The 
programme of subjects is eclectic, including, this last winter, 
illustrated lectures on London, Paris, and the World’s Fair, 
and on ‘‘ How a Daily Newspaper is Made,” ‘‘ Italian Art,” 
‘* Educational Ideas of Dickens,” and ‘‘The State.” The lit- 
tle village is thus brought into touch with the thought and 
life of the world. It has been said that the Self-culture 
Club has its singing evenings. The cultivation of music 
does not stop there. Edward Everett Hale found ‘‘a capi- 
tal band” one of the features of his lecture. It has eighteen 
members, all employés of the company. Dr. Hale, by-the- 
way, describes his audience as ‘‘made up about equally of 
men and women,” and as ‘“‘cordial and sympathetic.” 

It only remains to speak of the Provident Fund and of the 
co-operative store. Both are managed entirely by the men. 
Disabled employés are cared for, receiving usually from $5 
to $1 a week—this last for each child of a disabled employé 
—although there is no rigid rule. The committee of over- 
sight and distribution is elected by the employés. The cap- 
ital of the co-operative store is furnished by the employés. 
Shares are $50 each, and are paid for on the instalment plan. 
No one person can have more than one share. The store has 
been “‘ tended” by an employé in his leisure hours. Every- 
thing must be paid for in cash, and no goods are delivered 
except on Saturdays, when the company lends the store one 
of its teams. Originally the stock carried was almost entire- 
ly groceries. Now the store is branching out into dress 
goods and sundries, and a butcher’s shop has been recently 
added. The business has proved quite profitable. For the 
last quarter reported—including the time when only three- 








A TYPICAL HOME. 


quarter wages were paid—the profits, after deducting 6 per 
cent. as the charge on capital, were 20 per cent. on sales. A 
15-per-cent. cash dividend was declared op the shares—the 
Rochdale plan—and 5 per cent. was added to the surplus. 
From these details, many of them so trivial, yet of im- 
portance in showing the practical workings of the scheme, 
it is seen how simple and unostentatious is the Leclaire ex- 
periment. The same character again appears in the pictures 


of the club-house, and of the home of one of the employés. 
These pictures were not originally taken with any idea of 
advertising Leclaire. 


Their history is typical. Last sum- 
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mer M. Lami, the French economist, visited Leclaire. agq 


asked for some pictures as souvenirs. That is how they 
chanced to be first taken. But it is in this very simplicity 
and absence of ostentation—of horn-blowing—that the charm 
of Leclaire and a conservative faith in its future are to be 
found. It claims to be no more than it is; it pretends to no 
more than its author’s modest description of it gives a right 
to claim. It is small, even diminutive, a country hamlet, 
It is feeling its way. Many of its methods are tentative. 
They are tested constantly by experience. They strive to 
keep in view the limitations of human nature, educated for 
centuries under and into the selfishness of the compctitive 
system. They seek to realize no mere ideal theories. They 
indulge in no ‘“ rainbow dhasing.” 

For these very reasons the Leclaire experiment, as it moves 
forward along natural lines of development, may ultimately 
contribute more than the share fairly to be expected of it 
toward the solution of some of the pressing social problems 
of modern life. Its friends at least have strong faith ip 
such possible influences for it beyond the limitations of its 
immediate environments. ARTHUR REED Kimpat. 


THE PRESIDEN'T’S FUNCTIONS. 

THE social functions of the President of the United States 
are semi-official. He has no duty beyond giving a few state 
dinners and three annual evening receptions. The hand- 
shakes in the East Room to the general public are not to be 
counted as social functions, or as functions at all. They are 
simply concessions to the claim of propriety advanced by 
the American people to the time and politeness of their 
chief butler. No President but Thomas Jefferson ever un- 
dertook to regulate other men’s manners, but he even in- 
vaded the States whose sovereignty he recognized, pre. 
scribing the rule of the ‘‘first visit” for Governors and 
foreign ministers. It has been the custom of the President 
and his family since the days when John Adams first moved 
into the White House to pour tea and shake hands there. 
Some Presidents have been stiff and formal, like Washing- 
ton and Adams; some have been so democratic as to be 
chided for their rudeness by wondering diplomats who have 
had nothing else to think about, like Jefferson and Harrison; 
some have been democratic only to be generously hospitable, 
like Dolly Madison and Mrs. Van Buren. In these later 
days, when society at the capital has become richer and per- 
haps more cosmopolitan, it has also grown more exacting, 
and it thinks that the White House is bound to do some- 
thing for its entertainment and glory. It forgets every four 
years that the White House is not at all in the habit of be- 
ing at the head of its affairs. Mr. Arthur was made a kind 
of pattern, and in his day the White House was elegantly 
secluded, and the President did nothing wrong. His rank 
was always on his mind, and in the minds of those nearest 
tohim. His nerves never drove him beyond the proprieties, 
and he is still reverentially thought of by a small coterie, 
who also do not forget the native kindliness of his disposi- 


tion. But other Presidents have not put themselves out for 
society, and have only availed themselves of the one rigid 


and to them comfortable rule of etiquette which excuses 
them from the performance of any social duty whatever 
outside of their own house. Mr. Harrison and his family, 
and Mr. Cleveland and his, did not change the method of 
life which was agreeable to them in their own homes 
when they went to Washington to preside over the gov- 
ernment, and, aside from the few intimates that the Presi- 
dent and his family find or import, Washington has very 
little to do with the White House, except on state occa- 
sions; but these occasions have naturally grown to be more 
of social events since the city grew out of villagehood and 
into metropolitan ways, and since the winter denizens of the 
place grew richer, and of the class that is found in sum- 
mer at Newport and Bar Harbor—that is, so much of it as 
is not wandering on the continent of Europe. 

The state functions at the White House are of a formal 
character. They are great crushes even now, in the day 
when no one goes except on invitation. When Mr. Hayes 
was President there were Saturday evenings at the White 
House. Possibly when Mrs. Madison reigned there a Satur- 
day evening was possible, but in Mr. Hayes’s time the recep- 
tion was barbarous, and men and women who went once 
never went again, and were thankful for what they escaped 
with. Everybody went except the experienced men and 
women of the world. The crowd was a collection of stran- 
gers who wanted to see the President, of tortured officials 
who had to go, of idlers who had nothing better to do, and 
of department clerks—men and women—whose chief con- 
cern in life is to make themselves and their friends believe 
that they are on a social footing with the heads of the gov- 
ernment. These huge affairs at the White House were il- 
lustrations of some of the inconveniences of democracy. 
They compelled the adoption of a system of selection. 

It is only at the first function of the year, on New-Year’s 
day, that the public is supposed to have free entrance at the 
White House, and then the order of exercises renders it ex- 
tremely difficult for the unofficial person to make his way 
to the reception-room before the expiration of the allotted 
time. At this function the President and his wife, together 
with the wives of cabinet officers, and such other women, 
mostly young, whom the President or his wife invites, stand 
in a row in the Blue Room, where the receiving parties 
always are, and before them pass and bow and smile and 
say ‘‘Happy New-Year” the judges, the diplomats, the 
Senators and Representatives, the officers of the army and 
navy, and so much of the public as can find admittance be- 
fore the door closes. All the official people are in uniform, 
if they have uniforms, and the scene is brilliant. 

After the New-Year’s reception follow the state dinners, 
which are few and too big. There are probably no more 
perfunctory meals eaten in the world—certainly none in 
this country—than those to which the President invites of- 
ficial guests at the White House. There are too many guests 
for good talk, too much tyranny of precedence for congenial 
neighbors, and too large a company for thoroughly hot 
meals. Nearly all the vices of which a dinner is capable 
have an opportunity to show themselves at a President’s 
state dinner. While the state dinners are going on, the card 
receptions of the season are held—the receptions to the dip- 
lomatic corps, to the army and navy, and to the judges and 
members of Congress. 

The mast brilliant and interesting of this series is the re- 
ception to the diplomatic corps. The representatives of 
foreign governments in Washington are of course invited to 
all the receptions, and those of them go who care to be po- 
lite; but it is their own especial reception that they all attend 
in all the glory of their various uniforms. There is nothing 
that so delights a young American girl so much as a diplo 
matic uniform, although the day when the diplomat himself 
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js entrancing simply because he is an official foreigner has 
Jong since gone by, unless the young woman is very young 
and very recently at the capital. However, the scene at a 
diplomatic reception is very glaring to unaccustomed re- 
publican eyes, and it may be admitted that there is nothing 
jike it in this country, It is worth while to see the plain 
plue gold-embroidered uniform of the diplomatic service of 
Great Britain, the red fez and highly ornamented Turk, the 
Austrian hussar, the light blue Saxon military attaché of the 
German embassy, the little man from Spain in brilliant red 
coat with, white lapels of inordinate size, the Coreans with 
their shovel hats, and the silks of the Chinaman. It is very 
beautiful and most unusual to eyes that are not uccustomed 
to any uniforms but those that soldiers wear, and for an 
hour or two the diplomatic corps is good enough to make 
the White House a scene of splendor which is not soon for- 

tten by the young woman from a distance who has en- 
joyed the privilege of beholding for the first time all this 
Baropean and Oriental glory. 


THE “DANBURY NEWS” MAN. 


James MontTGoMery Batey, who died in Danbury, Con- 
necticut, on Sunday, March 4th, was a prince of humorists. 
His published works afford but a faint impression of his 
capability as a jester. He was at his best in casual conver- 
sation with friends, when he would allow his wit full play. 

“His humor,” writes one who knew -him intimately, 
‘‘was not that labored effort of the memory recalling and 
retelling ancient anecdotes. The best things he ever said, 
queer conceits, delicious bon mots, wonderful fancies at 
which one could but heartily laugh in solitary hours, fell 
from his lips in ordinary conversation as naturally and 
spontaneously as trills from the throat of a canary. 

‘* Although he could convulse an audience with laughter, 
he was not at his best in a formal speech. Modest and re- 
tiring by nature, he was oppressed by nervous dread of the 
ordeal of speech-making. It checked that fine spontaneous 
recognition of the incongruous relations of things which was 
the essence, often as delicate and intangible yet as sweet and 
delicious as the scent of roses, of his original and intellectual 
humor. He rarely told a story in- table-talk, and never, no 
matter what the character of the company, said anything 
that had a suggestion of coarseness. He loathed the double 
entente.” 

Mr. Bailey’s wittiest sayings are yet to be collected 
There is scarcely a person in Danbury who could not con- 
tribute to a volume a hundred witticisms carelessly thrown 
off by him in mirthful moments. He was frequently urged 
in recent years to reserve his fanciful conceits for publica- 
tion, but he shook his head at the advice. 

‘*No,” he would answer, ‘‘I am written out. A humorist 
had better die than tire his public.” 

Mr. Bailey’s generosity was proverbial. His sympathies 
were easily aroused. Misery of any kind distressed him, 
and he secretly assisted many a poverty-stricken family in 
Danbury. Thougha small city, Danbury has its full quota 
of worthless idlers, who knew Mr. Bailey’s weakness, and 
took advantage of it most shamelessly. He seldom left his 
office without meeting one who would pour a tale of woe 
into his ears, and he would promptly hand the beggar enough 
change to tide him over his financial crisis. To a friend who 
ventured one day to remonstrate with him for throwing his 
money away on such people Mr. Bailey replied, ‘‘ Oh, the 
poor devils need a lift; and besides, they tell such good stories 
T can’t resist them.” 

One day a compositor entered Mr. Bailey’s sanctum with 
arueful countenance. ‘‘ Mr. Bailey,” he said, “I’m hungry, 
and have no money. Will you lend me ten cents for a sand- 
wich?” 

* Certainly,” replied Mr. Bailey, handing him a dime. 

Five minutes later another compositor approached him, 
“Will you let me have ten cents, Mr. Bailey, for a sand- 
wich?” he asked. 

‘* With pleasure,” answered Mr. Bailey. 

A third compositor entered the room. ‘‘ Mr. Bailey,” he 
said, ‘‘ I'd like ten cents for a sandwich.” 

‘** All right,” said Mr. Bailey, cheerfully. 

A fourth and then a fifth man followed with similar re- 

vests. 

; Finally another compositor stood before the editor. ‘ Mr. 
Bailey,” he said, ‘‘ will you please let me have a dime for a 
drink?” 

Mr. Bailey looked at him in feigned amazement. ‘‘ Why 
do you lie to me?” he asked, reproachfully. ‘I know, sir, 
what you want the money for. You want a sandwich!” 

The compositor collapsed. But he got the dime. 

Circus day was always regarded by Mr. Bailey as the 
greatest holiday in the year, and he always celebrated it ina 
manner thoroughly characteristic of himself. No request 
made to him on that day was refused if it was in his power 
to grant it. 

One circus day Mr. Bailey presented a cigar to every man 
who called upon him, and the news soon spread. around the 
town that he was dispensing fragrant Havanas. In a short 
time a regular procession was wending toward the Mews 
office. Mr. Bailey’s stock of cigars was depleted in a short 
time, but he bought a new supply, that was equal to the 
demands upon it. The same day an old farmer, who 
never visited Danbury on any other day in the year, called 
upon Mr. Bailey, and was presented with the usual cigar. 
He then became confidential, and asked Mr. Bailey to loan 
him $5 ‘‘till next circus day.” Mr. Bailey graciously com- 
plied with the request. The farmer next asked the genial 
editor for six tickets for the circus. Mr. Bailey did not have 
the desired tickets, but he got them for his visitor. The 
farmer and his family saw the circus, but before another 
circus day came around the old fellow died, and Mr. Bailey 
never again saw the $5. 

Mr. Bailey was a lover of dogs, and was always accom- 
panied on his walks through the town by five faithful 
canine friends. Before him walked two English pugs, 
Punch and Judy, a white poodle and a Scotch terrier 
trotted along on either side of him, and News, a shaggy 
black Newfoundland, brought up the rear. Anybody could 
know when Mr. Bailey was in his office, for then News 
would be stretched at full length in the middle of the side 
walk in front of the modest brick building on Wooster 

Square. No matter what the weather might be, News never 
would desert what he deemed his post of duty as long as 
his master was within the building. 

Mr. Bailey’s career as an editor began in 1865, when, in 
partnership with Timothy Donovan, a printer, ie purchased 
the Danbury J7imes, which they conducted asa Democratic 
paper. Three years later they purchased the Jeffersonian, 
a Republican organ, and merged the two papers into the 
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Danbury Nerrs, which has always been a non-political paper. 
Mr. Bailey then turned his attention to humorous sketches, 
which were eagerly copied into other newspapers @ll over 
the country. The circulation of the News, which was barely 
2000 at the start, suddenly began to grow, until within 
eighteen months it reached 40,000 copies every week. 

In 1873 Mr Bailey published the sketches under the title 
of Life in Danbury, which of all his books was the most 
successful from a remunerative stand-point. 

In 1878 Mr. Bailey purchased Mr. Donovan's interest in 
the News, and became sole proprietor, which he remained 
till his death. 

Mr. Bailey never would allow an article to be published in 
the News that would reflect discreditably upon the private 
life of any individual, or that would wound any person’s 
sensibilities. 

“T prefer,” he once said, ‘‘ that the files of the News should 
be a chronicle of the good deeds of my towns-people rather 
than a record of their weaknesses and follies.” 

A year ago a fire - bug terrorized the town of Danbury. 
Scarcely a night passed that at least one barn was not de- 
stroyed. But only the most meagre accounts of the incendi- 
ary’s performances appeared in the Neves. f 

‘*Why do you not publish better stories about the barn- 
burnings?” asked an indignant Ners reader of Mr. Bailey. 
‘Why don’t you tell what’s going on?” 

‘* Because,” answered Mr. Bailey, ‘‘if the News published 
full details of these outrages the stories would be quoted 
by newspapers all over the country, insurance companies 
would take alarm, and either withdraw altogether from Dan- 
bury or increase their rates of insurance here to an extor- 
tionate figure. I don’t want to be responsible for anything 
like that.” 

The wisdom of Mr Bailey’s policy was amply demon- 
strated by his success. His towns-people appreciated his 
kindly motives, and he died leaving not an enemy in the 
world. Evan JONES. 


THE LOWELL MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


Ir will be remembered by the readers of this paper that 
a particularized account of the ceremonies attending the 
unveiling of this now historical memorial appeared in the 
number for January 6th. Fortunately enabled to present a 
reproduction from the original design of the memorial win- 
dow on a scale sufficiently enlarged for the distinct presen- 
tation of the richly varied and significant details it em- 
bodies, and which are altogether lost in the greatly reduced 
scale of the illustration of January 6th, and at the same time 
favored by the considerate courtesy of Mr. John R. Clayton, 
of the house of Messrs. Clayton & Bell, the designer of the 
window, we gladly complete our record by a larger state- 
ment drawn from his memoranda of the artistic and sym- 
bolic legends of these ‘* pictured panes.” 

The window itself, we premise, will be found a faithful and 
eloquent summary of Mr. Lowell’s career. 

In this design, which so admirably epitomizes the poet’s life 
and work, there is no suggestion of conventionality or mere 
professionalism. It is warm with a rare quality of personal 
sincerity and appreciative consideration befitting the occasion 
and the subject of the memorial. Briefly, the purport is this 
The window is triple-lighted; the centre light is an epitome 
of the poem ‘Sir Launfal,” which is intelligently accepted 
as the life-motive of the Lowell poetry. At the top is the 
mailed figure of this beautiful knight ready for his quest. 
Beneath is given the meeting of Sir Launfal with the leper, 
Separating the two is an angel bearing the ‘‘ Holy Grail” or 
eucharistic chalice. On the dexter side is seen the figure of 
St. Botolph in correct cavonicals, the patron saint of Boston 
in Lincolnshire, whence the Pilgrim fathers embarked on 
the Mayflower, while beneath is given the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

On. the sinister side is seen the figure of St Ambrose of 
Milan, vested ecclesiastically, as a symbolic representative of 
that religious song and worshipful spirit which is re-echoed 
so melodiously in the Lowell verses. Besides, St. Ambrose 
gave his silver and gold and all his possessions for the re- 
demption and relief of the enslaved and oppressed, thus 
prefiguring Lowell’s heroic devotion to labor, and struggle 
for the emancipation and rehabilitation of a long-suffering 
race under bondage, all of which is pictured beneath in the 
tableau of liberation from chains and slavery Atthe upper 
corners, right and left, are irregular trefoil lights bearing 
the arms of Great Britain and the United States supported 
by angels, thus intimating the conjunction of both nation- 
alities in the liberty-loving devotion of Lowell the states- 
man and in the profound culture and exalted art of Lowell 
the littérateur-poet. 

At-the left of this-three-light window—the stone-work of 
the structure dating in the thirteenth century—is placed a 
lancet window of the same date, filled with a series of shields 
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in vertical order, with angel supporters in each instance, the 
shields being charged respectively with the arms of England, 
the United States, Harvard College, and Westminster Abbey. 
It should be mentioned that the heraldic and architectural 
details, with ecclesiastical allusions and symbols, are car 
ried out with strictest fidelity and consistency. The color 
scheme, which is gemlike and glowing, yet subdued, is 
confined chiefly to the borderings and subdued passages, 
leaving the principal figure details in an artistic ensemble 
of picturesque light and shade. A medallion portrait of 
Lowell by an able young sculptor named Frompton (since 
elected to the associateship of the Royal Academy of Arts) 
forms part of the mural tablet beneath the principal window. 

It should be observed that this Lowell memorial is not 
placed within the Chapter House itself, as is so generally 
stated, but in the vestibule thereto, and that this vestibule is 
now exclusively devoted to the commemoration of Lowell, 
while there are no other windows therein, and no other me- 
morials to divide attention or interest. Those interested in 
memorial art who have not studied their work in England 
muy find excellent examples of the Clayton & Bell windows 
in the cathedral at Garden City, Long Island. 

GeORGE T. RIDER. 


A UNIQUE RECOLLECTION OF LOWELL. 


In reading again the lately published Letters of Lovell, | 
have been greatly struck with his intimate acquaintance 
with Nature, his affection for her, and his habit of personi- 
fying inanimate things, Writing to Mr. Norton, in 1856, he 
said: ‘‘ How I do love the Earth! I feel it thrill under my 
feet. I feel, somehow, as if it were conscious of my love, as 
if something passed into my dancing blood from it, and I 
get rid of that dreadful duty-feeling—‘ what right have I to 
be?—and not a golden-rod of them all soaks in the sunshine 
or feels the blue currents of the air eddy about him more 
thoughtlessly than I.” Only a few months before his death 
he wrote to another correspondent, ‘‘I think Nature grows 
more and more beautiful and more companionable as one 
grows older, and the Earth more motherly-tender to one who 
will ask to sleep in her lap so soon.” 

These suggest a few words he once spoke to me, which, as 
showing this peculiar side of the man, may be worth repeat- 
ing here. 

Some time in the seventies I walked over from the Picca- 
dilly side of London with Mr. Henry James, Jun., to lunch 
with C. P. Cranch and his family, who were lodging oppo- 
site Bloomsbury Square. We were met at the door by Mr. 
Cranch and his daughter, and we saw that Mrs. Cranch, 
standing in a bow-window, was in earnest conversation with 
a gentleman, whose back was turned our way. In a mo- 
ment or two Cranch said, ‘‘ Come here, Jim; 1 want you to 
know two young countrymen of ours and friends of mine.” 
“Jim” came forward, and, to our surprise, ‘* Jim” was 
James RusseM Lowell! 1 had never thought that any man 
alive could call him ‘‘Jim.” My companion must have 
known him before; but it was my first meeting with the 
man whom I regarded, even then, as the first citizen of Amer- 
ica. He was quite as charming in his manner as I had found 
him in his books; one of the most entertaining and agreeable 
persons I had ever met, and one of the handsomest men, 
physically, I think, lever saw. I cannot remember anything 
of his conversation, except that 1 told him that only a fort- 
night or so before I had dined at his own house, Elmwood, 
with the Ole Bulls, who were his tenants; and that I had 
smoked a cigar in his library, and had looked at the backs of 
his books, finding no little satisfaction in reading, among the 
many titles, works of all kinds which were in my own collec- 
tion. He replied that he did not care so much for his books 
as for his trees; and could I tell him how they were Jooking, 


_ and how they were feeling? ‘‘ I’m sure they miss me,” he 


said. ‘‘ They seem to droop when I go away, and I know 
they brighten and bloom when I go back to them, and speak 
to them, and shake hands with their lower branches!” He 
spoke seriously and tenderly, and I was rewarded with a 
very appreciative and responsive smile when I replied, 
‘*** They half forgive you being human.’” 

I next met Mr. Lowell half a dozen years later, when 
Booth was playing at the Adelphi. I was sitting in Booth’s 
own box, with his wife and daughter. Between the acts 
the usher announced ‘‘ The American Minister,” and I arose 
to slip out and make room for the new-comer, presuming, 
of course, that I had been entirely forgotten; but he stopped 
me in the dark passageway, held out his hand in his cor- 
dial manner, and asked, ‘“‘ How are the dear Cranches?” 

Lowell was associated with one of the most curious ex- 
periences of my life—curious because it cannot be explained. 

I remember distinctly going to a large dinner at the Sav- 
age Club, in London, as the guest of Harry Beckett, the 
actor. I remember distinctly sitting between Beckett and 
Samuel Phelps, at the lower end of one of two long tables, 
far away from the raised platform upon which the guests of 
honor were placed. I remember that it was at the time of 
an unsuccessful movement to erect a monument to Lord 
Byron in Westminster Abbey, and that tle members of the 
Savage Club had subscribed largely for the testimonial, and 
were greatly chagrined at the opposition raised in influen- 
tial quarters. I remember that the Prince of Wales was to 
have presided at the feast, but was absent, and I remember 
wondering afterwards what would have happened if he had 
been in the chair, I don’t remember who did preside, but I 
remember that the several speakers alluded to the Byron 
matter, and very bitterly. And I remember when Lowell 
arose to speak that those of us who were not near enough to 
catch his words crowded forward to the dais in order to 
miss nothing of his wonderful eloquence. And I remember 
with absolute distinctness that this, in part, is what he said, 
clearly, solemnly, and most impressively, ‘‘The Dean and 

Chapter of your great Abbey of Westminster have refused a 
resting-place to the pedestal of a statue of one of the greatest 
of your poets, in the ground which is polluted by the rotten 
ashes of the mistresses of your kings!” I remember per- 
fectly the effect of these words, the profound silence which 
followed, the catching of breaths, the looks of astonishment, 
and then the sudden outburst of enthusiasm and wild cheer- 
ing. 
I remember all this as if it happened yesterday. And 
yet I am assured that it never happened at all Iam told by 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton that he never heard of Lowell’s 
having made such a speech, that he hardly thinks he could 
have made such a speech. Beckett and Phelps are dead. 
I can find no one who ever heard of such a dinner; I can 
find no record of it in any of the London journals. I could 
not have invented it. I did not dream it. How do the 
psychologists account for it? 
LavRENCE HUTTON, 
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THE RECORD OF A SNEEZE. 

EXPRESSED in simplest terms, sneez- 
ing is caused by a stimulus applied to 
the lining membrane of the nose. An 
impulse is carried to the respiratory cen- 
tre by the nasal and other branches of 
the fifth nerves. The business (so to 
speak) of the sneeze consists of a deep 
inspiration, then a closing of the glot- 
tis, followed by an explosive expiration; 
then the forced opening of the glottis 
and posterior nares. The facial distor- 
tion is the farce of the sneeze. It is a 
purely reflex action, and you may not 
sneeze at will. To produce it, however, 
in good style, you may use a stimulant, 
and then nature makes a determined ef- 
fort to drive off the irritating substance. 
Perhaps there is more in sneezing than 
physiologists can account for.. Sternu- 
tation in the beginning of man’s ani- 
mal life might have been of vital im- 
portance. 

I would not discuss that difficult sub- 
ject of pleasure and pain, and how they 
are not so far apart, for both are in a 
measure combined in a sneeze. There 
is, however, a curious phenomenon in 
the sneeze, and that is that there exists, 
if but for the fractional portion of a sec- 
ond, something like a collapse. Might 
it not be accounted for? By the sudden 
closing of the glottis the pent-up air 
becomes over-saturated with carbonic 
acid gas, and then comes to the brain the 
oblivious condition. May that not allay 
what might be a really painful sensa- 
tion, the outburst of a large volume of 
air through that delicate organ the nose? 
Somebody versed in human dynamics 
ought to measure the force of a regula- 
tion sneeze, and the power of it would 
be found to be surprising. Without, 
then, this half-comatose condition, which 
is the prelude to the sneeze, the muscu- 
lar effect might be painful. 

A heavy volume might be compiled 
devoted to sneeze-lore. What we know 
is this—that a sneeze is kindly greeted 
all over the world, and that if in parts 
of Europe and America snuff-taking is 
no longer in vogue, among savage races 
the use of tobacco introduced into the 
nose is rapidly increasing as a habit. 
There is only one Irish story Mr. Le 
Fanu tells about the sneeze which struck 
me as novel. When an Irishman hears 
2 natural unpremeditated sneeze he says, 
‘*God bless you!” If he believes, how- 
ever, that the sneeze has been induced 
by tobacco, he modifies his congratula- 
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tions. ‘‘God bless you,” he says, ‘* bar. 
ring the snuff!” 

The Edison kinetoscope gives the en- 
tire record of a sneeze from the first 
taking of a pinch of snuff to the recoy- 
ery. As seen in this wonderful mechan. 
ical device of Mr. Edison’s invention, 
when he exhibits the series of photo. 
graphs the figure actually sneezes, and 
the phonograph as an accompanist 
sounds the precise ‘‘as-shew.” Tive il. 
lusion is so perfect that you involunta- 
rily say, ‘‘ Bless you!” 

Looking at the eighty-one prints 
taken in about two seconds—or, to be 
exactly correct, forty pictures to the see. 
ond—the gradual changes are seen. 

For purposes of study the numerals 
from 1 to 9 have been put on the top of 
the print, and the letters from A to I on 
the side. Any point particularly men- 
tioned in the eighty-one may be found 
at the intersection of the numeral and 
letter lines. In this way the marked 
differences of the sneeze are observable. 
I might designate A 1 as the priming; 
C 2, the nascent sensation; G 2. the first 


distortion; G 3, expectancy; E 4, pre- . 


meditation; I 5, preparation; C 6, beati- 
tude; A 8, oblivion; A 9, explosion; I 9, 
recovery. This curious gamut of gri- 
mace and sound the kinetoscope has ex- 
actly scored. 

We know that in the workings of 
nature our eyes and our ears only take 
heed of what are the salient impres- 
sions, because the minutiz escape us. 
As there is the partially unseen, so 
there is undoubtedly the partially un- 
heard. Iam not going to argue as to 
the advantages of mechanical devices 
in an art sense, but in a scientific way 
their benefits we barely appreciate to- 
day. 

Take this kinetoscopic record of a 
sneeze, a topic inclined to excite a smile, 
and let us try and rise higher. 

Within the last ten years the one 
great thing which has put us in closer 
touch with the heavens has been pho- 
tography. It is not the lense working 
alone to-day which satisfies our require- 
ments; it must be in partnership with 
the sensitive film. We are certain to 
demand greater delicacy, a larger ac- 
cumulation of minute facts in our ob- 
servatories, and so the time must come 
when we will ask for more than the 
varied expressions of a star. Some 
day, then, the heavens will have star 
phases kinetoscopically recorded. 

BaRNET PHILLIPS. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


To look at the flag sidewalks and substantial iron fence 
surrounding the University Green, one would hardly im- 
agine it had ever served as a pasture for town horses. Yet 
that is what it was often used for surreptitiously, and as 
recently as the summer of 1885. Then it was that eastern 
Nebraska at last gave way to influences coming from be- 
yond the Missouri. The last coyote was killed in the out- 
skirts of the capital city that year. The last patch of 
buffalo-grass had just yielded to the inroads of red clover 
from the East. The draymen of Lincoln looked upon this 
lush importation as legitimate pasturage, and appropriated 
the campus—at night—in the free and easy way people of 
the West have. To-day the University of Nebraska has a 
permanent endowment in the industries of the State, one 
thousand two hundred students, and a faculty of sixty-seven 
professors and instructors. 

It is this union of stability with rapidity of growth that 
the Easterner finds it so hard to understand. It seems im- 
possible to him that anything but superficiality can result 
from such quickness of development. He comes out here 
now and then to investigate for himself. But more fre- 
quently he stays at home behind the Alleghanies, and thinks 
of Western universities in a general way as ‘‘ the mushroom 
colleges of the prairies,” or something of that sort. The 
householder of the West with boys and girls to educate sees 
expressions like this in print not infrequently, and always 
takes kindly to them. But he indemnifies himself by insist- 
ing that ‘“‘ mushroom” makes him think of that allied bit of 
vegetation called moss. 

The first thing the people did who came to Nebraska after 
the war was to write the preamble to their State Constitu- 
tion and establish a system of public schools. As the head 
of this system they provided for a university that should one 
day be the equal of any in the land. Then they broke the 
prairie sod, sought out a clay bank to make the bricks and 
asand pit for the mortar, hauled the necessary lumber 
thirty miles from the nearest railway station, over bluffs and 

ullies, and erected the central building. They fenced off 
our squares of ground about it, planted certain trees to 
serve for ornament—if they lived—and went away. Thus 
upon the open parched prairies, in the midst of winter 
blizzards and summer sand-storms, the work of higher edu- 
cation in Nebraska was begun. 


The charter incorporating the University of Nebraska . 


bears date of February 15, 1869, and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of this founding has just been fitly celebrated by 
the townsfolk, the students and alumni, representatives 
from its fifty-five accredited schools, with several hundred 
invited guests. The first graduating class, consisting of a 
valedictorian and salutatorian, was sent forth in 1873. Then 
came a period of trial to the new State. The soil of the 
prairies was rich beyond the fondest: expectations of the 
first settlers. But the warm plentiful summer rains of the 
East were yet unknown upon the plains. The scorched 
frouzy buffalo-grass and dwarfed wind-twisted cotton- 
woods were too clearly symptomatic of the new climate. 
For years the crops were successively burned up by the sun, 
eaten up by grasshoppers, and blown away by the wind. 
The period of depression that followed could not but be 
felt at the university, for the main revenue came from the 
pesple u.emselves. The regents and faculty were in addi- 
tion drawn into one of the inevitable religious disputes that 
have so often besct the early life of State colleges. But in 
spite of all, the university sent forth graduates each year 
throughout the dark period, some to fill positions of trust in 
the State, some even to achieve a national reputation. 

One can best appreciate the primitive conditions of those 
days by glancing over the ponderous titles affixed to the 
names of the professors. One notes especially a ‘* Professor 
of Natural Sciences” and an “ Instructor in Rhetoric, Eng- 
lish Literature, and History.” This is what the Eastern 
editors and educators have in mind when they smile over 
the ‘‘mushroom”’ colleges of the West. But they have 
really been asleep ten years. In 1885 the tide turned. A 
great wave of immigration had set in. Within the next 
five years the city of Lincoln grew from 20,000 to 55,000 
inhabitants. The university was forced by its close relation 
to the people to keep pace with the material advancement 
of the State. Its principal source of revenue was a tax of 
three-eighths of a mill on each dollar of taxable property. 
Soon a full professorship was allotted to each of the sciences, 
and where it seemed proper to divide a chair associate pro- 
fessors and instructors were provided. There is now a 
department of chemistry with laboratories and equipment 
valued at $100,000; a department of physics with two pro- 
fessors and additional instructors; a department of botany 
with an herbarium of 35,000 specimens; a department of 
zoology with full equipment of apparatus and illustrative 
material; there are strong departments of geology and en- 
tomology. The new science of electrical engineering is 
equipped with laboratory appliances valued at $45,000, and 
civil engineering is recognized to the extent of a full pro- 
fessorship. There are departments also of manual training, 
military science, agriculture, and horticulture. The last 
two subjects are taught practically in connection with the 
State farm of 320 acres, situated in the outskirts of the city, 
and fully equipped with buildings, stock, orchards, and va- 
rious experimental appliances. 

The subjects of study in the academic college are as fully 
differentiated as in the industrial. Each chair is occupied 
by a specialist. There are departments of Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, Germanic languages, romance languages, 
American history, European history, philosophy, econom- 
ics, English literature, and each department has full fa- 
cilities for instruction and investigation. There is, finally, 
a department of physical training under two directors, a 
lady and a gentleman. Work in this is required of both 
men and women in each college. Tuition in all the courses 
in both colleges is, by legislative enactment, absolutely free, 
not only to students from Nebraska, but to everybody from 
anywhere. 

The act of the Legislature incorporating the university 
provided for the establishment of five collezes—a college of 
literature, science, and arts, an industrial college, a college of 
law, a college of medicine, and a college of fine arts. The 
first two have developed as we have seen. The college of 
law, opened in 1891, is in prosperous operation. The col- 
lege of medicine is beginning to be talked of. The college 
of fine arts has not yet been organized; but all demands 
are met by the instruction offered in music, drawing, paint- 
ing, and clay-modelling. 

All the collections, books, and materials necessary to work 
80 varied are housed in four large substantial brick build- 
ings and one commodious wooden structure, occupying four 
squares near the business centre of the city. These build- 

are known as University Hall. Nebraska Hall, the 
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Chemical Laboratory, the Electrical Laboratory, and Grant 
Memorial Hall. The last is devoted to physical training 
and military science. The Cadet Battalion is well known 
in the West, having taken the maiden prize in the national 
competitive drills of 1892. It consists of three hundred men, 
divided into four companies, and the three arms of the ser- 
vice, infantry, artillery, and cavalry, are represented. It is 
commanded by an officer of the regular army, and is said to 
be looked upon at West Point as second only to the National 
Corps of Cadets in excellence of discipline and drill. In 
addition to the ‘* halls” and laboratories, a library building, 
to cost $100,000, is under way. 

The University of Nebraska has been especially fortunate 
in the excellence of its faculty. The main official publica- 
tion is the University Studies, and not a few articles therein 
published have attracted attention in Evgland and on the 
Continent. Several members of the faculty are industrious 
authors in their specialties. It is remarked by Americans 
in Europe that the University of Nebraska is as widely and 
favorably known abroad as any State university. 

For the college year 1893-4 the roster of the university 
shows the names of 1184 students. These would compare 
very oddly with the student body of Harvard or Yale or 
Princeton. In the first place, they would be poorer, for at 
least half of them are making their own way. They would 
have the advantage at least in purpose and power. There 
are a few snobs among them, and some even that cultivate 
the Eastern swagger; but as a whole they are a joyous, 
healthful, hard-working lot of young men and women, true 
representatives of the plains. They work hard, and dissipate 
very little. There is not a single “rule” to govern them. 
The authorities have never had any trouble with hazing, 
drunkenness, or *‘ pranks” of any sort. These evils have 
not yet reached us. 

The university is coeducational in each and every depart- 
ment. The young men and young women work side by 
side in the laboratories, and sit side by side in the class- 
rooms. I suspect the good judgment and earnestness that 
mark their work are due to this fact more than to any other. 
The spiritualizing influences of the sexes on each other I do 
not think has ever been better illustrated or more fully re- 
alized. Coeducation is firmly established in the nine chief 
State universities, with an aggregate of from 10,000 to 
15,000 students. The West has given the world a most val- 
uable object-lesson in demonstrating its success. 

The history of the University of Nebraska is in gross the 
history of all the State universities of the West. Each owes 
its origin to legislative enactment, and is in theory as well as 
in fact a public school. Each obtains its revenue mainly 
from taxation, though also through Federal appropriations 
for the advancement of agricultural and industrial educa- 
tion. Each has been endowed with grants of land set apart 
by the authority of the United States as a foundation to 
meet the expenses of instruction. Each is logically the head 
of the public-school system in its State, and is recruited 
from numerous high-schools and other secondary institu- 
tions. Each keeps pace with the advancement or retrogres- 
sion of the community. Each is non-sectarian, and is jea- 
lously guarded from all untoward influences, secular and 
religious. All are pledged to furnish the most thorough 
and liberal culture which their revenues will allow. Col- 
lectively they represent the highest point of efticiency yet 
reached by free public education in this country. 


THE WINTER ROSE. 


WHITE rose, a-dream beneath the frost-etched glass, 
You hear the North its surly trumpet blow; 

You see the dark clouds gather in the sky; 

You see the snow-storm whirling through the air, 
Blurring the landscape with a silver haze. 


Flower of summer, bride of luscious June, 
When bluebirds flute, and bees on joyous wings 
Drift lazily in amorous argosies 

About the white and rosy clover blooms, 

How strange a destiny is yours, to blow 

In fullest flower, breathing fragrance rare 
When winter moans across the dreary moors, 
And in the meadow pipes no bobolink! 


How strange a fate to be the summer's queen, 
And in your peerless beauty never know 
The golden summer with its honeyed smile! 
R. K. MUNKITTrRICK. 


AT THE NEW YORK RIDING-SCHOOLS. 


In the neighborhood of Central Park are located many 
riding-schools—or “academies,” as they are often called— 
and it needs but a short tour of inspection to show that New- 
Yorkers, not of the ‘‘horsy set” who watch the high-step- 
pers, the hackneys, and hunters at the annual Horse Show, 
do a great deal of riding on their own account. On pleasant 
days you may meet the riding-master, with a cavalcade of be- 
ginners under his care, trotting or galloping along the bridle- 
path in the Park. But to see the school you must visit the 
buildings on the surrounding avenues. The horses are of all 
kinds and descriptions, from the Western cayuse to the English 
colt, or the long-tailed dandy of haute école teaching. The 
riding costumes are quite as various, and riders whose 
one ambition is to ‘go out alone” jog around with a lead- 
ing-halter. Every now and then exhibitions are held, and 


the friends and families of the pupils gather and fill the’ 


galleries. The master—generally an Englishman or a count 
or baron (there are two noblemen now teaching the beau- 
tiful art)—comes out in all the splendor of white breeches 
and patent-leather boots; his horse seems to share in his mas- 
ter’s pride, and to the music of a brass band goes through 
his paces. The young men jump, wrestle, and ride at tilts. 
The lady riders don their best habits; the friends and fami- 
lies applaud; it isa great sight. One of the popular games 
is the ‘‘ jeu de barre.” A ribbon is tied about the arm of one 
of the gallant knights, and another goes forth from the lists 
to get that ribbon at all costs. Then ensues a great scram- 
ble, and often some good horsemanship; round the ring they 
go, turning and twisting, until one of the contestants secures 
the bit of color or the other retains it. Then the victor (in 
either case) goes up to the voung lady who wears the bottle- 
green habit,,and presents it with the grace and ease of a 
champion. They have lanciers, Virginia reels, and if a plea- 
sant evening is desired, it pays one to visit one of the acad- 
emies. The time will not be thrown away. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. 
XIV.—THE GLOBULAR CYCLONE-HOUSE 


JACKSON PETERS leaned back in his chair, and slowly blew 
a cloud of smoke toward the ceiling. ‘* Jones,” he said, “I 
want to ask your opinion in regard to the probability of a 
story which was told me the other day.” 

** Well, Jackson?” was the guarded reply of the cautious 
Jones. 

‘*Tt struck me,” continued Peters, ‘‘ that a man who had 
told as many—that is to say, a man who has told as much 
of what I may call awe-inspiring truth as you have ought 
to be a good judge of the probability of a story. It wasa 
cyclone story which I was going to ask you about.” 

**Most cyclone stories are palpable lies, Jackson.” 

‘“No doubt. The point is this: He said jhe had seen 
straws driven through inch boards by the force of the wind.” 

“Tt never happened, Jackson. That is a stock lie told of 
every cyclone that blows. Your friend imposed upon your 
youth, my boy. He would never have dared to tell such a 
manifest and self-heralding lie to Robinson or Smith, I 
must admit, though, that the force of the wind in a genuine 
cyclone is considerable. When I lived in Kansas, in the 
70's, I had a quantity of poultry, but it was all blown away 
in the first cyclone of the season except one black Spanish 
rooster. He clung to a grass root with his bill, and allowed 
his tail to crack and whip in the wind like a yacht pen- 
nant. He rode out the gale, though most of his feathers 
were blown off. Subsequently I found some of them em- 
bedded over half an inch in my grindstone.” 

“Yes,” returned Peters, ‘‘1 presume my friend «as try- 
ing to impose upon my adolescence.” 

“I think so, Jackson. I had considerable experience 
with cyclones that summer in Kansas. But I learned to 
handle myself so that I did not mind them much. I soon 
saw the fallacy of depending on cyclone cellars and that 
sort of thing. The fundamental difficulty with all such 
things is that you try to hold yourself firmly in one place. 
It is as if a ship in a gale should tie up to a post (supposing 
mid-ocean posts, for the time being) instead of driving be- 
fore the tempest. The first cyclone that summer I of 
course went down cellar, like other folks. My house was 
soon blown away, but I crouched in the cellar and felt safe. 
The next thing I knew the cellar went too, rolling over and 
over like a silk hat. I was soon spilled out. With infinite 
labor I crawled back in the teeth of the wind, intending to 
take refuge in the hole the cellar came out of. To my con- 
sternation, I found that that had blown away also. I then 
followed the example of the rooster, clung to a root, and al- 
lowed my legs to flutter and snap in the gale like a wea- 
ther-signal flag. 

‘* When the wind subsided, toward night, and objects be- 
gan to come down—a hay-stack here, a man there, a wagon 
somewhere else—I set myself at work on a plan to prevent 
any such awkward occurrence in the future. Applying 
the principle of non-resistance, I constructed a spherical 
house about twelve feet in diameter. It was an exact ball, 
covered with light’ boiler-plates, and with iron shutters for 
the doors and windows. It was not the most convenient 
house inside, but by fitting it up like a ship—that is, utiliz- 
ing every inch of space, no matter where it was, for some 
purpose—it did very well. 1 had.a bunk on one side for 
sleeping purposes. with straps to hold myself in. 

‘*The first cyclone came up one afternoon while I was 
hoeing my watermelons. Tucking my faithful rooster un- 
der my arm, I retired to my house and closed the shutters. 
I got into the bunk, taking the rooster with me, and strapped 
myself in. We got off in about ten minutes, rolling easily 
at first, but bounding along with greater rapidity after we 
had gone a short distance. The motion was peculiar, but 
not so violent as that of a Fifth Avenue stage. It was 
pleasanter when we were moving at right angles to the 
plane of my bunk than when parallel to it, as in the latter 
case we were standing on our heads a good part of the time. 
The rooster did not mind it so much as I feared he would, 
and occasionally I could hear him crowing lustily under the 
clothes. 

“*T fell into a light sleep after a while. When I awoke 
the motion seemed much steadier, though there was an oc- 
casional terrific bump. I peeped through a small crack 
and soon saw the reason. The wind had greatly increased, 
and we were being carried through the air near the ground, 
only striking on the high places. Afterwards we settled 
down to a fast roll on a long, level prairie. We passed sev- 
eral ordinary houses, which, being squared-cornered, could 
not make so good time. I could see that the face of nature 
was being furrowed up, and the landscape blown about 
right and left. I held my rooster up, and let him peep out. 
He crowed and flapped his wings heroically as we easily 
passed a large Episcopal church, which was pitching heavily 
and making poor time, owing to the fact that the steeple 
was ploughing into the ground every few rods. We cro 
the Arkansas River with one bound, and shortly after rolled 


into a little gully—or draw, as they call it in Kansas—and 
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Jodged there. The wind soon quieted down. 
Leaving my rooster on the dressing-case, I 
went out, and ascertained from a man who 
had just come up from a deep well that we 
were in the Indian Territory, Fortunately 
a cyclone came along from the other direc- 
tion two days later and blew us back home. 
When I released my rooster he went back 
and began scratching in the garden as if no- 
thing had happened.” 

“How did you stop at your farm?’ 
quired Peters. : : 

“Jackson,” replied Jones, ‘‘ your mania 
for inquiry has struck you too late. You 
should have become inquisitorial yesterday, 
when your friend told you of observing hay 
in the act of perforating heavy lumber. 
You show a lack of the ability to judge of 
historical values when, after swallowing that 
story like a three years’ child, you begin to 
demand sordid details of a plain tale from 
the prairies like mine.” H.-C. 


’ 


in- 


NAMING APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


“THANK goodness,” I heard a lady say as 
she left the door of the apartment-house in 
which she lived, but with which she was not 
wholly in love, ‘‘the house has no preposter- 
ous name in gilded letters over the door.” 
I took a short walk with this lady, and when 
we returned a sign-painter was busily at work 
fixing on-the glass of the, door one of the 
most preposterous and inappropriate names 
possible to imagine. The good lady was 
quite overcome. When she had somewhat 
regained her strength she made some in- 
quiries, only to learn that the wealthy owner 
of the apartment-house had selected the 
name, and ordered it to be put up in impos- 
ing gilt letters. She learned further that 
the owner, in the words of the boy at the 
door, was ‘‘ very much stuck on the name.” 
The lady wisely concluded that the man did 
not know what the name meant, and that 
therefore it would be a waste of time to pro- 
test. When I had helped her up the steep 
and narrow stairs I made a little pilgrimage 
in that section of the town, and took some 
notes as to the names of the houses. 

These notes, I think, establish the rule 
that the poorer the house the finer the name. 
This rule, like every other one, is subject to 
exceptions. In streets lined on either, side 
with crowded tenements that the greatest 
stretch of courtesy would not permit one 
even to call flats, I found houses with splen- 
did historic names—the Pembroke, the War- 
wick, the Sidney, and the Bayard, for in- 
stance. These names did not mean anything, 
because each of them is repeated many 
times in New York. Then I found very nice 
looking houses—houses in which the tenants 
insisted that they lived in apartments, not in 
flats—with names such as Amy, Jessie, Lulu, 
and so on. I could not help wondering that 
I did not find a house called Mary Ann, or 
Sally in the Alley, but I did not, though lam 
sure such names would be quite as appro- 
priate, and not much more humorous. 

Travel is justly held to be a wonderful 
source of cultivation; cultivation is the sure 
source of good taste. And yet this perpetual 
naming of houses, both big and little, is the 
direct result of travel. There are of us many 
who pretend to scoff at English customs and 
manners, but this, after all, is only a pretence 
—it is not serious and genuine enough to 
prevent us from making ourselves now and 
again a trifle ridiculous. This naming of 
apartment-houses is a custom that we have 
to a very great extent borrowed from Eng- 
land, and, as is the case with most borrowed 
things, we would be better off without it. 
To be sure, apartment-houses are not com- 
mon in England, and the few that do exist 
as frequently as not are known by their street 
numbers instead of by any given names. 
But the pretty little villas in the green lanes 
of England, all these are named, and the 
names are writ big,so the passing wayfarer 
May see them without more than half try- 
ing. If these humble abodes have names, 
why should not the Renaissance, the Lyon- 
hurst, the Amy, or the Jessie each have its 
name too? These apartment - houses cost 
more, they are larger, they are in every way 
more important, so why not? The chief 
reason against putting up these names to 
New York apartment-houses is that they are 
a waste of gilt letters, for the names are never 
used by the tenants who have any regard for 
the accurate delivery of their letters and par- 
cels. 

It is different, however, with the cozy vil- 
las in England. A name for a villa in the 
country is quite necessary, unless the occu- 
pant paint his own name conspicuously on 
the front gate. At every house in England 
there is at least one mail delivery every day, 
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the country name* when they become neces- 
sary will also be appropriate. 

And still another fashion has been snatched 
from England, and so perve’ed in its use 
here that few knew what the people who 
appropriated it were driving at. The Eng- 
lish village tavern pe‘ronized by the servants 
of the great noblemd. of.the neighborhood 
frequently on its sign displays that noble- 
man’s: and therefore the tavern is known 
as the 3 uf Arms or the Warwick 
Arms, ju4 Wyvern having on its signa 
black horse White'goat is know» as the 
Black Horse Tavern or thé Whit’ #pat Inn. 
But in these recent years we fil&. ®t apart- 
ment-houses and hotels are called Arms, 
apparently without the faintest idea of what 
is mean'. Uptown in New York there is an 
incompléte structure called Casa Alameda 
Hotel, the name-giver evidently not being 
aware that casa is the Spanish for hotel. 
The curious freaks that have produced the 
names of the apartment-houses in New York 
are not less Wonderful than the pious igno- 
rance of tie negro women who in the days 
of slavery in the South gave to their children 
such amazing names as Acts of the Apostles 
and Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

* JNO. GILMER SPEED. 









A SINGULAR ‘ORM OF MONOMANTA. 

Turre is a class of people, rational enongh in other 
respects, who are certainly monomaniacs in dosing 
themselves. They are constantly trying experiments 
upon their stomachs, their bowels, their livers, and 
their kidneys with trashy nostrums. When these 
organs are really out of order, if they would only use 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, they would, if not hope- 
lessly insane, perceive its superiority.—[Adv.] 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTIIING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[A dv.) 





FCLEOPATRA DRANK PEARLS 
in her wine, and captivated Cesar with her beauty 
and magnificence. But pearls in the month are better, 
and our modern beauties may have these if they faith- 
fully us Sozopont every day, aud captivate all by sim- 
ply smiling to show their pretty white teeth.—[Adv.] 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
used to say that you could fool some people all the 
time, and all of the people some of the time, but you 
cannot fool all the people all of the time. This ex- 
| osnen why people come back to the Gail Borden 
agle Brand Condensed Milk.—[Adv.]} 





Suprrior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Stwon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & Titrorp, 
New York. Druggists, Perfumers, Faucy-goods stores. 


—[Adv.] 





AS A SIMPLE, YET EFFECTIVE, PEMEDY 
for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial Affections, Brown's 
Broventat Troours stand first in public favor and 
contidence. They are everywhere Known as an old 
and reliable article. Sold only in boxes.—[{Adv.] 








Litt. Gint (after waiting some time for dessert)— 
“Grandpa, what do you have after dinner?” 

Grandpa—* Dyspepsia, my dear.” 

Little Girl—** Oh, Wrigut’s INDIAN VeGeTaBLE PILLs 
will cure that."—[ 4 dv.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DEN'TIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. © 25c. 
—[Adv.] 





Tur best regulator of the digestive organs is Dr. 
Strcerr’s ANaustuna Birrers.—[Adv.] 





Brain fatigue from wear and tear 
Speedily relieved by Bromo-Sru.tzeR.—[Adv.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mothers, 


when nursing babies, need a 
nourishment that will give 
them strength and make 
their milk rich. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


Laughter Lends a New Charm to Beauty 


when it discloses a pretty set of teeth. White- 
ness, when nature has supplied this element of 
loveliness, may be retained through life by using 
the fragrant 


SOZODONT 


This popular dentifrice is now a recognized 
essential of every toilet table. It is totally innox- 
ious, CONTAINING NO ACID, aid for pre- 
serving and CLEANSING THE TEETH, and 
retaining the normal condition of the gums, it 
has no rival. 

More SOZODONT is annually sold than of 
all other dentifrices and tooth-washes combined. 
There must be a reason for this fact. SOZODONT 
has been many years before the world, and if it 
did not fulfil the promises made for it, it would 
long ago have fallen into oblivion. But the more 
it is used, the more it becomes in demand. Those 
who have tried it once, try it again, and then recommend its use to others. 


Sold. by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


QME COMFORT 
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WROUGHT STEELFRENCH RANGES 


MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY 
WROUCHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO, 
FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARE SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY'S WAGONS BY 


THEIR TRAVELLING SALESMEN. 
Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 


Founded 1864. 
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ape Cure. 

Delicious as a Bunch of FRESH GRAPES. 


The Purest Medicinal Fruit Food and the finest non- 
alcoholic beverage ever placed before the people. 


SANITAS 


GRAPE JUICE. 


; Concentrated, Unfermented and Pure. 
A valuable dietetic and curative agent in cases of Consumption, Gastric 








Fever, Nervous Debility, Dyspepsia, Constipation and kindred complaints. 3g 9%, 
Forms a superior food tonic for nursing women. : 994 
' Without an equal as a system.builder for weak and pallid children. oT AK) 





. 
A safe and successful reconstructor for fever patients during the convalescent ey ‘ee! 
period. | 


d 
SANITAS CONCENTRATED, UNFERMENTED GRAPE JUICE 


IS BOTTLED ONLY BY 


THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD CO., 
AT LOS CATOS, CAL., 
in pint bottles containing a HaLF eaLLon of Juice, and is for sale by leading ¢ 
DRUGGISTS and GROCERS at sixty-five cents per bottie. Send your address to 
Los Gatos, Cul., and receive, post-paid, a booklet telling all about Grape Juice. 
NEW YORK--!45 Broadway. SAN FRANCISCO--408 Sutter St. 
NORMAN BARBOOR, Selling Agent, 77 Warren St., N. Y. 





and as these villas have no numbers, the 
name of the villa is essential to the quick de- 
livery of anything sent by post. There the 
hames serve a distinct purpose, and when 
our postal service shall have been so im- 
proved that the letter-carriers’ rounds extend 
everywhere, each little farm-house nestling 
in the valley and each imposing villa on the 
hill-top will have its own name. Whether 


and HEAD NOISES relieved by 
using Wilson’s Common-Sense 
Ear Drums. New scientific inven- 
tion, entirely different in construc 
tion from all other devices. Assist 
the deaf when all other devices fail, 
and where medical skill has given no 
relief. They are safe, comfortable, 
and invisible; have no wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 







the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
nourishes mothers andmakes 
babies fat and healthy. Gives 
strength to growing children. 
Physicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 
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the names will be appropriate or not is an- 
other question. Last summer I called ou a 
genticman whose people came from County 
Cavan in Ireland. He had built a charming 
house on the summit of a high hill, and on 
the stone gate-post was carved the name of 
his country home, ‘‘Cavandale.” So if we 
are likely to have dales on the hill-tops all 
over the land, it is hazardous to predict that 








Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 
“A” GENTS WANTED—The work is eas: 





Mention this paper. 


we 
WILSON EAR DRUM C0, Louisville Ky. 
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and adapted to both — and old of either sex. 
GEO, STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


eves use DET HOMPSON'S EYE WATER 



















The oldest and best Specific 
against all disorders of the 
Stomach, and an appetizer. 


Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Druggist. 


The Delicious Fragrance 
Refreshing coolness and soft beauty im- 
parted to the eye | Pozzoni’s POWDER, 
commends it to all ladies. 
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CORPS-A-CORPS, IVALIAN SABRES: PESSINA AND PINI. 





Mr. Caspar W. Whitney is at present in England in the in- 
terest of HARPER’S WEEKLY, making « careful study of Am- 
ateur Sport in Great Britain. Mr. Whitney will soon begin 
to contribute his articles from abroad, and in the mean time 
this department is supplied by prominent authorities on special 
subjects connected with amateur sport. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN SWORDSMEN. 
School of Parries and School of Touches. 
BY CIIARLES DE KAY. 
Moutkre spoke for his day when he defined the art and 
science of fence as the art of ‘‘ giving and not receiving,” for 
after his epoch teachers of swordsmanship.in Italy, France 
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become an art of defence. No longer the resource of the 
swashbueiiler and hired bravo, it is a game by which 
peaceable citizens keep themselves in health, and incident- 
ally learn to protect themselves from violent men. Not 
death -dealing but death-avoiding is the province of the 
sword considered as an art. ‘The foil is the instrument of 
practice by which the drudgery of learning becomes a 
sport full of interest. 

But there are professional fencers who cling to the old 
theories, and encourage amateurs to boast of the points 
they make on opponents, rather than quickness and craft 
with parries. In this country amateurs of fencing are only 
beginning to get a glimpse of the fallacy. Public con- 
tests for medals are still chaotic affairs in which science 
goes for little, and the slugger with the foil comes out 
ahead in points. Crudeness in the conception of what 
fencing as an art really is produces the disadvantage that 
contests lack the first basis for good results. They lack the 
amateurs who are competent to act as judges of bouts, and 
apportion the awards in accordance with sound rules of the 
game. 

Modern fencing as a fine art preserves what was good in 
the spirit of chivalry, and drops the evil traits by which that 
spirit was deformed. Technically it has gone far beyond 
the science of the trois mousquetaires. Swordsmanship is 
not merely the best exercise for body and mind. In the 
hands of men like Grisier and Mérignuac it is a school of 
manners and morals. It is now part of the training of a 
gentleman and lady, coming in a liberal education after 
dancing during the years succeeding childhood. But one of 
its peculiarities is that it can be taken up and successfully 
practised at any age, so clastic are the provisions for in- 
struction. 

Improving slowly at all points during the last three cen- 
turies, fencing has become far more general in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Spain aud parts of Germany 
than ever before, and is making rapid strides in the United 
States. Since the foundation of the Fencers Club in New 
York twelve years ago the number of instructors has rapid- 
ly increased ; the overflow has supplied Chicago, Boston, 
and New Haven. Clubs have been formed of late in Bos- 
ton, Montreal, New Orleans, and Salt Lake City to practise 
fencing asa game. A little monthly called The Swordsman 
is the organ for the Amateur Fencers League of America. 
Fencing among undergraduates is no longer confined to 
the military and naval schools. The universities of Colum- 
bia, Yale and Harvard have placed it among their regular 
sports. 

But this, boom in fencing will be worse than uscless if 
certain old and unchangeable factors are neglected, which 
have been fixed in the art by generations of able teachers, for 
the greater part French- 
men, occasionally  Span- 
iards, more rarely Italians 
and Belgians. 

The cleft between the old 





THE CARTOCCIO, OLD ITALIAN STYLE: 


and Germany still believed and taught that the offensive 
was far more important than the defensive. But in course 
of time a change of view took place similar to changes 
in other sports, which gradually added difficulties, ordained 
limitations, and equalized chances. 

The precepts of La Boiessiére and the writings of Grisier, 
a fencing-master for whom the creator of Athos, Porthos, 
and d’Artagnan wrote a preface, not to speak of recent 
writers on the manly science, have settled pretty thoroughly 
that the art of fencing is primarily the art of avoiding, not 
of giving, blows. It is the art of defence, not of striking. 

When armor was still worn it was, indeed, useful to have 
tremendous muscles with the practice of a blacksmith in 
smiting iron and knowing where the weak spots of harness 
lay. After armor was discarded fencing began, but its first 
steps were retarded by the old habits of giving crushing 
blows and using the edge of the sword more than the point. 
It is really this century, oddly enough, when gentlemen no 
longer carry swords, that has seen fencing develop into 
such an art as its nume implies and demands. In other 
words, from having been an art of offence, fencing has 





PARRY IN TIERCE, FRENCH FOILS: VAUTIIIER AND JACOBY. 


GRECO 


AND PESSINA. 


theory that fencing is the 
art of touching your oppo- 
nent, a theory which seems 
to stand to common-sense 
when the object of a duel 
with sharp points is consid- 
ered, and the later belief 
that fencing is first of all 
the art of not being touch- 
ed, the art of parrying—this 
cleft was neatly shown in 
New York last December. 
A trio of Italians appear- 
ed who are not unknown in Europe—the Athos, Porthos, 
d’Artagnan of Italy. They belong in greater or less degree 
to the category in which the French used popularly to class 
all teachers of fencing—their own as well as others. They 
belong to les toucheurs—touchers, not parriers—believers in 
fencing offensive, not fencing defensive. Their methods 
naturally lend themselves far better than the system of par- 
riers to public contests before andiences who do not know 
fencing or. its rules, and 
only think of the foil as a 
merciful substitute for the 
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CORPS-A-CORPS, ITALIAN FOILS: GRECO AND PINI. 


sharp swords of gladiators. The divergence of the two 
schools, which may be roughly termed the old and the new, 
or the Italian and the French, is really one of long standing. 
At present the old, or the touchers, have lost ground in 
France, but manage to hold their own in Italy—once the 
nursery of fencers who used the long rapier. The merits of 
the two schools are naturally obscure enough to the public. 

Cavaliere E. Pini is » phenomenon among fencers, and at 
present represents best the Italian toucheurs, men who be- 
lieve in, or at any rate use in public, a much livelier style 
than is considered the proper thing on Parisian fencing- 
floors. 

Pini is endowed with great physical power, big biceps, 
large leg muscles; he uses these advantages to the fullest 
extent. He requires more than double the stage usually al- 
lowed to fencers in Paris, because he practises movements 
once the delight of French amateurs, but now abhorred by 
classic French masters, and he must have room for them. 

But if this were all of Pini he would be an easy man to 
defeat. He adds to the traits of a gymnast a remarkable 





ARM, ITALIAN FOILS: PESSINA AND GRECO, 


eye for distance, and an excellent judgment in choosing the 
second when his opponent’s attention is diverted by his cu- 
rious performance. Then he flashes forward from a great 
distance and plants his blow. Why not? it is very natural 
to ask. Isn’t it the point of the game to make points?) And 
shouldn’t it be his opponent’s care to parry and riposte under 
all circumstances? 

It is here that Italians who use Pini’s methods part com- 
pany with those who follow French rules. All of the art, 
say the Frenchmen, lies not in making points; far from it. 
Fencing is a sport with rules and conventions which have 





PRIME PARRY, FRENCH FOILS: JACOBY AND VAUTHIER. 
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grown up for good reasons—a sport, to be sure, that prepares 
judgment, eye, and hand for serious work with sharp sword 
or sabre, but is not free from limitations and hide-bound 
rules like the duel. 

They hold that good fencers cannot be made of men 
who practise the rush, the wide whirling parries that do 
not ward a blow, but confuse or try to confuse, the bounds 
backward and forward, the demivolts and other movements 
which once were part of fencing, but have been dropped 
one by one. They also believe that the professor who 
employs such movements cannot form good pupils, and 
does not labor for the art, but for his own glory with the 
ignorant. Nay, more: they hold that sooner or later such 
practice affects his own hand, until he becomes less formi- 
dable in a combat with sharp swords than a man who has 
clung to the rules. They pretend to have observed that the 
very man who uses, foil in hand, these extravagant old meth- 
ods, takes care to drop them all at once if he gets in a duel. 
And so they cut away the main argument for the style used 
by these Italians: namely, that their methods are more prac- 
tical, since they seem more like fencing with the buttoned 
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It follows that in contests to settle the relative strength 
of fencers, credit should not go to him who makes most 
points, but to him who makes poiuts according to the rules 
of the gume. Hits during a wild passage, flukes, and points 
made with the feet in wrong places are not counted, or else 
grudgingly allowed. Extra points are allowed for style. 
The judges do not strictly adhere to actual points made, but 
consider the way in which they were led up to. The good 
fencer is he who remains within the regulations agreed upon, 
does not attempt to rattle his opponent by cries, stamping, 
or bounds forward and to the rear, but executes every mo- 
tion in accordance with a well-devised plan, changing it in- 
stantly to meet a hinderance, but ending the passage of arms 
by baffling or misleading his opponent, and earning the clean 
final touch as the reward of cool generalship. 

It may be imagined how little in common there is between 
fencing as a master like Pini conducts it when in public, 
and fencing limited as it is in the modern French schools. 
He is all fire and fury, stamps, cries out, holds his foil this 
way and that, strikes the floor with it, whirls about, and 
tries in every way to confuse and intimidate his adversary. 


ground. -He neglects the restrictions-which give the chief 
interest to foil play. 

The positions of the French masters in the cuts indicate 
clearly enough the composed, untheatrical, logical way of 
good French fencing, in which little margin is left for ad. 
vantage by reason of superior strength, height, and bod. 
ily vigor. By it men of different traits and powers are 
placed as much as possible on an equality under the rules 
That is the feature of modern French teaching with the 
foil which recommends it so much to old men, boys, and 
women, as well as men who realize that sport, to be sport 
must allow a certain equality of chances. By eliminating 
unfair advantages of physique, the game becomes one of 
mind against mind. Very different is the method often 
practised in Italy, which is employed by Signor Pini jy 
public. 

Some Italian masters do things before an audience which 
they do not teach on their own floors. They may advocate 
the parry at home, but in public they are touchers. ‘There 
is little, for example, to distinguish the teachings of Signor 
Masaniello Parise, of Rome, from those of the best French 


the duel. 





triangular sword, which governs the immediate school for Hence the almost uselessness of pitting one of his kind masters. 


But Signor Pini has found that the same tacties 
against a modern French master. There is no common as or similar to those formerly employed by Baron di San 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- of : Ronen ane eee 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, Credit. tinue 
coated tongue, loss of appe- Brown Srothara & Co., 
tite, sallow skin, when caused | : — 


by constipation ; and consti- AGIC LANTERNS 


pation is the most frequent SLIDES, &c., 
cause of all of them. FOR EXHIBITIONS. 
Book free; pills 25c. At . 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen C.T. MILLIGAN, 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 5 SOP Theres Gases, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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In Design, Workmanship, Material, 
and Finish they are the BEST. 
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Remington Arms (Company 


313-315 Broadway, 





= WE. WANT YOU TO TRY 


| COLDEN SCEPTRE 


SMOKING TOBACCC. 

All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
quickly as a trialtiatit isalmost PERFICTION. We 
will send on receipt of 2Cc. a sample to any 
em address. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 1b., 
| Hv | $1.30; 54 1b., 40 cents, pestage paid, Cata- 
f} logue free. 


NEW YORK. 


WARWICK | 


The great question is not what you pay for a bicycle, 
but what the bicycle pays you in return for the ex- 

nditure. From this standpoint the Warwick 
is the most economical wheel made. 


BICYCLES 


The Warwick gives the greatest amount of 
pleasure with the least expenditure of strength; it 
is the lightest and most rigid; it is an easy runner, 
consequently a fast roadster. It is built for riders, 
and is the fulfilment of their wants. Warwicks 
are made to last; they are guaranteed accordingly. 


ARE THE 


The 1894 Warwick 25-lb. Road Wheel is a lux- 
urious creation. Strong and light, rigid, handsome; 
fully guaranteed. Made for hard work and fast 
riding. Every scorcher wants it when once he sees 
zt. It embodies his ideas. See it! You'll become 
a Warwick enthusiast. 


LEADERS 


The minutest essentials of Warwick construction J | 
are brought in subjection to quality. Quality first, 
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‘*Improvement the Order Wins on its merits. ° ° 
_— The favorite everywhere. The Snith Premicr 

Surpasses all older machines. 

Properly used always in order. 

Outlasts all others and retains alignment. 

‘Automatically cleaned without extra attachments. 

Almost noiseless, corrections easy, mistakes prevented. 

Used exclusively by Associated Press, of New York, to 

take dispatches direct from wire. Rapidly being adopted 

ant Sal by the Government. Offices in leading cities. 


Our exhibition at the World’s Fair was for 
exhibition purposes, not to compete for award. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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last, and all the time. Cost is an after-consideration. 
When you buy a Warwick you pay for quality, not a 
high-sounding name. Standard price, $125. 
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Points Pertinent to Bicycles sent free. 





GREATEST HIT OF THE YEAR. 


Gentleman’s high frame, machine of 
i, a ON superb conatruction, fitted with G. & J. 
clincher tires and all other modern im- 
| provements, warranted equal to any bi- 
| eycle built, regardless of agen at only 
} _. $85.00. Warranty backed by a Million 
Dollar Company. Get Cata. “A*’ describ- 
BICYCLES: ing tun tine 24.26 and 28in. sizes Ladies’ 
and Gents’ mailed free. 
Strictly High Grade INDIANA BICYLE CO. 


RALEIGH 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO. ; 


Warranted One Year Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


_ ANHEUSER - Busch BREWING Ass’N 
Brewers Of FINE BEE R Esstusively. 


Brew Only the Very Choicest MALT and HOPS 
THE HEALTHIEST AND FINEST TABLE BEER. 
RECOMMENDED BY LEADING. MEDICAL AUTHORITIES. 





BICYCLES. 


On ° ° : 
which AllWorld’s Championships 
OF '92 AND ’93 WERE WON, 
are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. | 
Tbe 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer arethe | 
firmest, speediest, safest, lightest wheelsknown. The | 
RALEIGH bearings are unequaled for light-running | 

qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH 1 2081-3 7rH Ave., NEw YorRK. 
CYCLE CO., {289 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGO. 









Fortifies 
Stimulates 


Always Mention 


Harper’s Weekly 


when writing to advertisers. | 


Physicians 
everywhere 
SOLD BY DRUG- 
@ISTS AND FANCY utographs of Celebrities. 
m Mariani.’ Marawt & Co., 59 W. 151u Sr. 











THIS CURIOUS THING 


Is a Sweat or Excretory Gland. 
Its mouth is called a Pore. 
There are 7,000,000 in the hu- 
man skin. 
Through them are discharged 
many impurities. 
Toclose them means death. 
Sluggish or clogged pores 
mean yellow, mothy skin, 
pimples, blotches, eczema, 
The blood becomes impure, 
Hence serious blood humors. 
Perfect action of the pores 
Means clear, wholesome skin, 
Means pure blood, 
Means uty and health. 


Cuticura Resolvent 


Exerts a peculiar, purifyin 
action upon the skin, an 
through it upon the blood. 

Hence its cures of distressing 
humors are speedy, per- 
manent and economical. 

Like all of the Cuticuras, 1t 
is pure, sweet, gentle, and 
effective. Mothers are its 
warmest friends. 





















MAGNIFIED. 
Sold everywhere. Price. $1. Potter Drue@ 
& Cugm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 


Grand Central Station in the centre 
of New York City. 


The Hudson River for cone hundred 


and fifty miles. 
The beautiful Mohawk Valley in which 
are some of the finest land- 
scapes in America. 


| Niagara Falls—the world’s greatest 


cataract. 
The Adirondack Mountains — “the 
Nation’s pleasure-ground and 
Sanitarium.” 


. 


The Empire State Express — fastest 
train in the world. 
The Thousand Islands — the _fisher- 
man’s paradise. 
The New York and Chicago Limited— 
the most luxurious train in 
the world. 


Are a few of the many attractions offered 





the public by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


“America’s Greatest Railroad."’ 








SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN. 


Daily at 9.0 p. >. from Chicago, New aid elegant 
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lighted throughont by gas. Tickets and further infor- 
mation fa local ticket agent, or by addressin 
A.H £. SON.G. P. A. Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago, 








THE @ CELLARS, 
: HAMMONDSPORT and RHEIMS, N.Y., 
EXCELSIOR«w IMPERIAL SEC 
SCOEZAMPAGNES 
Are acknowledged to be the best brands of 


Champagne produced in America, and compare 
favorably with the best European vintages 


For Sale by All Leading Wine Dealers and Grocers 
IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP IT, WRITE US. | 
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Malato when visiting Paris are good for purposes of exhi- 
pitiov in other countries than his own. On his first visit to 
Paris the Genoese master did not use the old style. It was 
only when he came again, with a revival of old methods, that 
he gained a passing fame. 

ote that Italians are adepts with the sabre or broad- 
sword. To practise it they have reduced the blunt broad- 
sword or foil to a blade of great pliability and lightness. 
They use the forearm a great deal in sabre-work, differing 
jn that particular from the Neapolitans and the French, who 
work more from the wrist, and are sometimes accused of 
treating the sabre too much like a foil. 

Italian superiority with a light weapon having a cutting 
edge near the point, as well as a tolerably sharp point too— 
a weapon that in these traits singularly approaches the old 
straight sword for duels—has contributed without a doubt 
to the retention of some of the old features of rapier play. 
They use and teach the short light modern French foil; but 
jn actual practice their movements are influenced by their 
light broadsword. This will explain the eccentric motions 
in which the Baron di San Malato formerly indulged and 
Cavaliere Pini readily employs. Bred to the broadsword, 
when they take the foil in hand they naturally fall into 
methods better adapted for the old cut-and-thrust sword of 
the past than modern fencing-tools, which are simply de- 
signed for the point. 

In all contests where men attack each other, well protected 
from injury by masks and the bluntness of their weapons, 
it is hard to make them keep their distance. A Japanese 
passage at arms ends in a wrestling-match. The corps 
corps is x vice frowned upon by all fencers in all countries, 
because it spoils the game. But in Italy, owing to the 
eminence of the light sabre with its cutting edge, and also 
in some degree perhaps to the more passionate nature of 
the people, the corps d@ corps is carried to extremes. The 
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Italian tendency at foil-play is to keep a guard well in front 
of the body. A nearer guard gives greater play to forearm 
and wrist, which is what the French seek in their effort to 
make fencing interesting. A short guard causes men to 
stand closer ; it lures the opponent into range, and provides a 
stronger spring of the arm when the hand shoots forward, 
The Italian method of holding the arm out nearly straight, 
or but little bent, is more like the position Frenchmen take 
with the buttoned duelling-sword, because the rules of the 
sword give a point to any touch, whilst the rules of the foil 
admit as touches only such as are fairly planted on the right 
chest. To extend the arm when on guard is instinctive 
when men see sharp points of swords before them. But if 
you hold the same guard when protected by masks and 
gloves, then you stand further off than the French style de- 
mands; then you cannot reach your opponent’s chest by a 
simple long lunge; then you must use some violence to beat 
your opponents guard aside and rush near enough to strike 
—then you have violated the classic rules, and have brought 
on a corps a corps. Hence the long or so-called Italian guard 
is provocative of rushes and corps a corps. 

Observe the foils of the Italians. Although they have 
given up almost everywhere the very long foil, direct de- 
scendant of the old long rapier, they still cling to the bell- 
shaped guard and crossbar underneath. Over this bar they 
hook the index finger. Not content with the solidity of 
grasp thus gained, they still resort to the ribbon or strap to 
fasten the hilt to the hand. In Naples some fencers band- 
age the hand to the sword grasp before a bout with as much 
care and ceremony as a Hindoo binds his turban round his 
head. The roving masters did not always use the strap or 
ribbon in New York; but sometimes, if about to fence with 
a muscular man, they passed a strap round the wrist and 
the lower part of the handle. 

It is well to avoid dogmatism in athletics as well as other 


things, but a study of the history of fencing will lx 
lead to the conclusion that for foil-work in gene: K 
ern French system is the only one practicable. For in 
viduals of certain temperaments and for a spectacular exhi 
bition of feats with the sword the old way has certain easily 
defined but very limited merits. The old methods are capti 
vating to beginners, and interest audiences who expect great 
energy and clash of steel. But the more a fencer learns, the 
less he cares for these traits of the art as it was practised in 
the two centuries before ours. They find little variety or 
interest in the game so long as men strive to be touchers 
rather than parriers, but plenty of chances for the use of 
brains, acquired good habits and grace, when they resolve to 
engage for the purpose of parrying first and touching after- 
wards. 

Italian masters like Signor Pini who adhere to the old 
methods have lingered behind purposely. because they see a 
chance for notoriety, or unconsciously, because that flam- 
boyant method suits their physical powers and nature. To 
carry it to the point reached by Pini there is need of uncom- 
mon muscles and constant training, such as few people have 
and can afford. It is one to be recommended to actors, es- 
pecially in plays with scenes laid several centuries back, for 
such energy as the old fencers used will delight an audience, 
ang the style will be right for the epoch. In modern fen- 
cing for the art of swordsmanship, however, the merit which 
it possesses of pleasing uncritical audiences by its noise and 
monkey tricks is almost annulled by its way of driving 
fencers on each other in a series of corps a corps, which the 
judges are prompt to stop, necessitating delays in the pas 
sage of arms. These prevent that elaboration of feints, 
parries, coupés, liements, and other delicate movements of 
the foil which constitutes the science of the game, and there- 
fore supplies the main pleasure to those who practise and 
understand its finesse. 
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—— comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, with less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best products to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the _ liquid laxative 
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Editor of “ Baby” reports: 

“For acne spots on the face, and particularly for 
eczema, it is undoubtedly efficacious, healing eruptions 
and removing pimples in a few days. 


Guarantecd Harmless. | 
50 cts. per box of all Druggists, or direct. 
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most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
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every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and #1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
a informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 


ByRichard Harding Davis 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. | Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


In this new volume Mr. Davis presents in his 
unique and entertaining style some of the re- 
sults of his sojourn in England. He discusses 
‘‘London in the Season,” ‘‘ The West and 
East Ends of London,” ‘‘ A General Election,” 
‘* Undergraduate Life at Oxford,” and ‘‘ Three 
English Race Meetings.” Mr. Davis's keen 
appreciation of the interesting and character- 
istic, and his power of graphic description, com- 
bine to produce a volume full of interest and 
information. 
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RANEAN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
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THE WEST FROM A CAR-WIN- 
DOW. _ Illustrated by REMINGTON. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


VAN BIBBER, AND OTHERS. 
With _ Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


B2- The above works ave for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
o the price. 
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KPianos are the Best. 
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found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
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D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
& Ay For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 

67, or invalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 

6 in. floor room; new, scientific, durable, 
cheap. Endorsed by 100,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors, and others 
now using it. Illustrated circular, 40 en- 
gravings, free. CHAS. JORDAN, Chi- 
cago Agent, 269 Dearborn St. Scientific 
Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 E. 14th 


St., New York. 
EUROPEAN (¢ TOURS. 

SPECIAL FEATURES ELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. G9F,S Mlustraced Itinerary. 


H.S.PAINE,A.M.,M.D., © ALBANY, N.Y. 


Holy Land, California, Mextco, Florida. 

etc. Excursions and individual tick- 
ets. Ocean tickets by all lines. Tourists’ Gazette free. H. GAZE 
& SONS rondway, N. Y. (Established 1844.) 
Official Ticket Agents, Chief Trunk Lines. 
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In appearance and size of a gent’s watch. 
In reality a Snap Shot Magazine Camera. 
Takes 6 —— without reloading. So sim- 


ple, a child can operate it. $2.50 buys 
one complete with films for 36 exposures. 
Are you interested in this Pocket Wonder? 
Send stamp tor Illustrated Booklet to 
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Pure, Soft 
Have you freckles, moth, black-heads, 


blotches, ugly or muddy skin, eczema, 
tetter, or any other cutaneous blemish ? 


Do you want a quick, permanent and ab- 

solutely infallible cure, FREE OF COST 
to introduce it? Something new, pure, 
mild and so harmless a child can use or 
drink it with perfect safety. If so, send 

your full Post-office address to 
MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, 
© 134 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE COLLEGE MAN OF TO-DAY. 


“Oh, I say, governor, you ought to have been here last week! It was immense! 


Bluegoggle’s room after he’d gone to bed, and turned on every gas-jet in the room!” 


We drowned | 
the President of the Freshman Class, and —tee-hee-hee!—two of us crawled ‘into Professor 
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tending purchaser 
of a wheel. 
. Our catalogue for 
'/ . 894 shows a line of 
7 wheels all newly de- 
Pr signed, which for attractive- 
ness excel any bicycle ever 
offered. It is free at our agencies, or we mail it 
) for two two-cent stamps. 
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¢Hickory Bicycles. ¢ 
There is only one better bicycle in the world than the Hickory. ° 
A high grade safety at a price within the reach of all. Hon- ° 
é estly made and honestly guaranteed by an honest, responsible @ 
@ company. Material and construction equal to the best. @ 
$ Equipped with Columbia tires, Columbia saddles, Columbia § 
pedals, and many other Columbia parts, than which none 
better can be obtained. 
We want. agents in unoccupied territory everywhere. 
Write for catalogue and terms to 
¢ 
¢ ‘ 


HICKORY WHEEL Co., 


South Framingham, Mass. 
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ALLcock’s, something else which does you no good, and 
may do great harm. 

You cannot afford to trifle with your health. Only the 


purest ingredients are used in 
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They are the highest result of medicinal science and the 
standard external remedy of the world. Don't be de- 
ceived by imitations. 
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THE PUBLIC DEMANDED | 


astrictly reliable highgrade bicucle || | OUR INVITATION. 


and have liberally recognized the 
way in which their demands have : 


BICYCLES | 
“HIGHEST GRADE GUARANTEED WHEELS.” 


Catalogue free at any Rambler 
mail for og 2cent Shae aunpeets 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 


Call and examine our ’94 line 
of Victors—better than ever 
before. 

See the Latest— 

New valve for Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire. 

Victoria Tilting Saddle. 

Lighter and stronger hub 
and direct-tangent spokes. 

The finest bicycle catalog ever 
issued tells the story. 
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| STEEL PENS. 


| GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
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| Winter Resorts. 
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